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Coming to the Point 


HERE’S no fun in a monologue—even for the mono- 
loguist. For several months we have been doing nearly 
all the talking. We have told you who we are, and how 
we divide up the editorial desks, and what we hope you and all 
of us together can make of Survey MIpbMONTHLY—a flexible 
expression of significant trends, and a serviceable record of real 
achievement, in social and industrial betterment. 
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You have answered with a polite word or two, and we thank - 
you for the letters—whether complimentary or otherwise—which 
have been passed around the office and talked over and duly 
digested. 


Now we want to get down to brass tacks. What shall the 
March MipMonTHLy talk about? Tell us. The staff is at your 
command to work up your suggestions. There is time to do so if 
you speak up promptly. Here is one of those tear-off-and-mail 
coupons. Tear-off-and-mail it, and we'll do our best. 
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| wherever the tides of a generous 
_ progress are astir. Subscription, 


> DITH ELMER WOOD, who 
4 discusses Italian housing enter- 
rises (p. 498), is the author of The 
Housing of the Unskilled Wage 
arner: America’s Next Problem, 
d has just returned from a Euro- 
ean tour. 


AHAM R. TAYLOR and Allen 
Burns hardly need introduction 
Survey readers. It happens, 
vever, that both have new jobs: 
ylor’s is described on p. 531; 
ns has come home to take up 
vely the directorship of the Na- 
al Information Bureau, which, 
dentally, is secretary this year 


amunity Organization and thus 
s information not only about 
onal agencies but about the fed- 
tion movement. 


erat 
XANDER M. BING went 
» Chicago to study the tangled 


493) at the suggestion ‘of 
Survey. He took with him 

of experience in one of the 
Zest construction firms in New 
and years too of thought and 
ent along social lines—as 
ident of Hudson Guild, for in- 
, as one of thé directors of 
y Associates, as 2 housing ad- 
f£ the United States Shipping 

The procedure through 
his article has gone is out- 
on another page (p. 486) 
the title The Struggle for 


ed as second-class mat- 
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LIZABETH TAYLOR SHIP- 

LEY (p. 519) is a member of 
the staff of the White-Williams 
Foundation in Philadelphia. 


JOANNA C. COLCORD, who 
writes of the C. O. S. movement 
(p. 523) is superintendent of the 
New York Charity Organization 
Society. 


SOCIAI. WORK SHOPTALK (p. 
531) has several vacancies every 
month for executives, caseworkers, 
new recruits and veterans to talk 
discreetly about themselves and 
their new, old or prospective job. 


WE ARE indebted to the Foreign 
Language Information Service for 
the translation of the legends which 
in verse form accompanied the pic- 
tures we reproduce on pp. 512 and 


513. The poster was brought from ~ 


Russia by Paxton Hibben, of the 
American Committee for the Relief 
of Russian Children. 


IN FEBRUARY Mr. Norton will 
conclude the present series of 
articles on the principles of financial 
federation with a discussion of cap- 
ital funds. The fourth article in 
the series (p. 499) touches 2 matter 
of no small difficulty, and we shall 
be glad to publish comment of any 
national agency or local federation 
workers who feel that more remains 
to be said. The five articles will 
be reprinted in pamphlet form im- 
mediately after the series is com- 
pleted. 
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- American visitor — ‘Tite 
is terrible. iy must go 


_ January 15 
1923 


HALL we let some Russian families die that other 
_ families may live and till the soil? Or shall we feed 
Russian children and let their parents die, and thus 
glut the miserable asylums of Russia:for a decade? 
we give freely and without condition, and thus per- 
ite the peasant’s loss of morale? Or shall we under- 
re aid is pitifully needed? Shall we feed and clothe 
k women and children while we do nothing to give 
back their breadwinners, still held in Asia while diplo- 
dicker ? Questions like these complicate, but must not 
mnceal, the ‘responsibility of America for relief in Russia 
d Greece this winter. There is need of hard-headed, 


Both had resigned, 
th Rehan R. iat na Paul Beisser. Exten- 
and placement are to be continued, drawing 
able. funds i in that order. The association has an- 
that it expects to do nearly as much work on a bud- 
00 28, prording to its earlier eotnate, was to 


n Ca the capone of Science 
ie ee ‘Tecent are the great scien- 
hich 


e to dictate the economic policy of Russia before aiding - 


marriage in the positive sense that men and women make 


_ fusal of the Berwind-White Company to confer directly with _ 


Volume XLIX 
No. 8 


The Sande Welfare 


is not even included in fairly recent encyclopedias. It 
was only in the sixties that Mendel developed his law 
of heredity and in the nineties that his paper was re- 
discovered and its human implications were brought 
out by investigators in Holland, Germany and Aus- 
tria. Galton’s institute of eugenics in London was ~ 
founded in 1895, prior to that discovery, and here Karl nes 
Pearson by a series of searching statistical tests has still ii 
further shown how the findings of Mendel and Galton are 
related to human evolution. But even now, the social — 
engineer is a long way behind the scientific investigator. So 
far, his thought has moved almost exclusively along negative 
lines of practical application—segregation of the feeble- 
minded and isolated attempts to educate public opinion 
against the mating of diseased persons. If one may judge 
from referenda among university students and similar tests, 
there is as yet little influence of the new scientific truths on 


harmonious physical development a deciding factor in the. : 
selection of husband and wife. 


& 


AYOR HYLAN sent a committee to investigate the 

conditions under which the coal to run the New York 
Interborough Subways is mined by the Berwind-White Coal __ 
Company [see the Survey for December 1, 1922, p. 293]. 
The committee has reported, and adds its testimony to earlier 
reports of shocking conditions. It traces an embarrassing con- — 
nection between New Yorkers riding to well heated homes — 
and miners’ families spending the winter in tents, hen-houses _ 
and cowsheds. It puts up to the public—part owners of 
the subways—the alleged overcharges of company stores, — 
the sub-living wage, the secret weighing of coal and the re- _ 


its organized employes. The company charges the Inter-_ aM 
borough a dollar more per ton of coal, on the plea of in- 
creased production cost due to labor troubles; at the same 
time it refuses to settle those troubles with its own employes. — 
Mayor Hylan’s committee urges municipal ownership as a | 
means of giving the city power to end this anomalous and — ad 
distasteful situation. 


civilization. 
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Happy New Year! 


ASKED horsemen headed by the fiery cross, the swift 

and anonymous punishment of the evil doer or reward 
of the virtuous—such is the romantic side of community 
regulation of morality which has been sweeping over many 
parts of the United States. “The mutilated bodies of two 
white men in a Louisiana lake—a negro boy of fifteen burned 
at the stake in Georgia—the discovery of members of the 
sheriff’s office in a raiding party in California—these aspects 
are more disconcerting. 

Whether it be a backwash of the war, or perhaps a per- 
verted revolt against the too sluggish current of life in some 
communities, there seems to be an increasing use of violence 
to enforce the views of a neighborhood or an individual. 
Where industrial conflicts are acute, there are industrial 
mobbings, and IJ. W. W.’s by the score are driven from Port- 
land or from the Kansas wheat fields, or are hunted one by 
one from the oil fields of Louisiana and Texas. In country 
districts or in small towns an outraged public morality has 
resulted in the flogging or tarring and feathering of literally 
scores of persons during the past year. Even political heresy 
is avenged—a white Republican editor in Democratic Florida 


was flogged and warned to change his views, a negro Repub- 


lican in Oklahoma was forced by his masked political oppo- 
nents to eat his own ear. 

In the big cities, where there is no rigid community code, 
an increasing number of murders and suicides bear witness 
in another way to a rising tide of violence. Figures just 
issued by the Department of Commerce show that the “‘ homi- 
cide death rate ’’ rose from 7.1 per 100,000 of the population 
in 1920 to 8.5 in 1921, when nearly as many persons were 
murdered as were killed by typhoid fever. Suicides increased 
from 10.2 to 12.6 in the same period. Statistics recently 
compiled for a number of cities during 1922 indicate that 
this past year probably saw similar increases. 

Some pessimist has declared that a high suicide rate and 
a high cancer rate are indications of civilization the world 
over. Lynching and its related forms of mob violence are, 
however, a peculiarly American tradition. Aside from 
strikes and riots, some sixty persons, most of them negroes, 
were put to death by mobs during 1922. This is about the 
figure which has prevailed during recent years, the regularly 
recurring symptom of some disease underlying American 
The increasing sweep of violence to express 
intolerance or racial, religious and political minorities defines 


- boldly the need of America for a social psychiatrist who can 


diagnose the ill behind the many manifestations of bigotry 
and provide a moral equivalent of the Ku Klux Klan. 


Housing Handicaps 


INCE Edith Elmer Wood studied the Italian housing 
movement described on page 499, only a few weeks 
ago, the outlook has changed in regard to the most important 
factor, the financial. The Fascisti government, in keeping 
with its general program of economy, has announced its in- 
tention to cut off all subsidies. Moreover, the lowering of 


the income tax level, one of the first acts of the government 


to secure a larger revenue, which, it is estimated, will take 
from 10 to 12% per cent of the average income of the 
manual worker, is bound to make it exceedingly difficult for 
cooperative and other housing associations to raise funds for 
home-building. Thus the picture that presents itself is not 
unlike that in England. With the aid of a government 
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aroused by the war to the need of improved housing, 1 
standards have been set far higher than those under wl 
the masses of the people live; but just as the public be; 
to appreciate these newer standards and as the pract 
object lessons created to demonstrate better housing meth 
bear fruit, the government suddenly withdraws its supp 
Equally regrettable is the fact that the international h« 
ing conference scheduled to be held in Rome, first in 1¢ 
then in 1922, has now been postponed indefinitely. ‘Tt 
is no field of social progress in which the separate experier 
and achievements of the nations during and since the ° 
call more urgently for an exchange of information — 
ideas. 

Some representatives from the allied countries have : 
in London; but only a general, international confere: 
with participation of the governments and all the more 
portant national organizations for better housing can- | 
duce the necessary synthesis and make the successes of 
people accessible to all. 


The Struggle for Facts 


T is a stiff job that democracy lays upon the brains of 
I citizens. ‘The implications of the principle that pu 
opinion is at once the source of all authority and the ultin 
ruler of the nation’s destinies, when one attempts to anal 
them, are startling. By what processes do the voters ar 
at the decisions which they are called upon to register o 
multitude of difficult and complex issues at the polls? W 
a thrilling experience it would be to follow these proce 
in the millions of minds whose aggregate judgment is pu 
opinion. 

Consider the problem that faces the citizens of Chic: 
for example, in the single task of appraising the is: 
involved in the tumultuous building-trades war that prece 
and has followed the famous Landis Award. In prepa 
his article on’ The Posse Comitatus in Industry (p. 4 
Mr. Bing acted simply as a citizen with a keen sense of ¢ 
responsibility. While not a resident of Chicago, he — 
citizen of the building industry, to whose development 
has devoted much of his life. The significant events 
rounding the Landis Award concerned him deeply bot! 
builder and citizen. He felt it his civic duty to get at 
facts and to submit them to a fair appraisal in their bea: 
upon the development of government in an essential indus 


‘He felt, as he states in his article, that our whole sc 


fabric is at stake in the solution of such industrial prob] 
as this. ; 

After following developments through the trade and d 
press Mr. Bing went to Chicago at the request of the Sur 
to study the situation on the ground. He interviewed re 
sentatives of all parties to the building-trades war. He 
deep into the controversy. Having set down the fact: 
he found them, he submitted his findings in advance 
publication to certain of the principals for comment 
correction, as is the SuRvEY custom. He then revised 
statement and resubmitted it. As it appears in this issu 
has been submitted not only to a apeand but to a third pa 
taking revision. 

Mr. Bing approached the problem Sienna witk 
pre-judgments of any kind, concerned only with winnoy 
out the essential facts and getting at their constructive 
sons. He did slowly and patiently what the average cit 
is compelled to do hastily and without special equipn 


for the task. nap ae 


as 
si g 
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curacy of ‘his facts ¢ or ike soundness of his interpretation 
em. A fourth has made no comment. The fifth finds 
h the statement of facts and Mr. Bing’s interpretation 
them accurate and sound. 

The chairman of the Citizens Committee to Enforce the 
andis Award writes that 


om the casual examination, which time has permitted me 
make of this article, it is very apparent that many statements 
tt founded on fact appear, and conclusions drawn from these 
cts and others are wholly unjustified and unfair to the 
mmittee. 


The general manager of the Associated Builders of 
hicago: 


I have come to the conclusion to not comment upon’ Mr. 
ing’s article because, in my opinion, he has not sensed the 
ue inwardness of the labor situation in Chicago. It seems 
me he approached his task with preconceived ideas. . . . 


Whe president of the Chicago Federation of Labor.writes: 


From our viewpoint the article (as all such articles do) pro- 
eds to definitely and totally condemn labor unions and labor 
ion officials. ... My complaint is that the article does not em- 
lasize the important, fundamental feature of the Landis 
ward that made most of the mischief. This was the destruc- 
mn of the principle of a uniform standard minimum wage. 
he writer emphasizes symptoms as causes and glosses over 
e fundamental error of Judge Landis in a short paragraph in 
hich. he makes excuses for the judge and his omission of the 
ord ‘minimum.’ I dislike to see a paper of the standing 
the Survey handle a situation on the basis of the superficial 
stead of the fundamental. : 


On the other hand, the attorney for one of the parties 
volved in the controversy writes: 
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Mr. Bing has marshalled his facts with remarkable acumen 
d accuracy. His conclusions appear to me to be logical and 
r-sighted. It seems to me that the article is well planned, fair 
both sides and is a most remarkable elucidation of the com- 
cated facts, influences and tendencies operating in this locality. 
When one considers these conflicting comments in the 
rht of the labor and scrupulous care that Mr. Bing, a 
culiarly qualified expert, has given to his subject, can one 
onder at the slowness with which democracy masters its 
ficult problems? Isn’t it more wonderful that democracy 


“Cae as well as it. does? Meee 


election That Does Not Select 


.N DECEMBER 22, Senator Reed, the new senator 
' from Pennsylvania, introduced a bill i in Congress pro- 
ding for a 5 per cent quota law on immigration, based 

. the census of 1890. The intention of this bill is, of 
urse, to cut down still further the number of “ undesir- 
Shi immigrants. Whatever the reasons that have in- 
ired a legislator who hails from amidst the smoke stacks 
e Pittsburgh belt, many supporters of further restric- 
m along these lines evidently believe that by means of 
me such quota manipulations the pessimistic forecasts of 
oddard and Grant concerning the deterioration of the 
erican stock may be evaded and the wary Nordic be 
-d to our shores. ‘The results of the quota law in the 
ar which have just been made available will be dis- 
ointing to these people. On December 13, the annual 
allotted to Norway, of 12,202, still had 8,141 vacan- 
filled. The United Kingdom, i in spite of one of the 
ir dustrial depressions in recent history, left more 
Barer cue Sweden had de- 


dition that they engage in farm labor. 
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clined more than one-half of our invitations; Denmark and 


_ Holland two-thirds. 


What is the explanation? First, the simple fact that 
immigrants from these countries have not in the past been 
as concerned over rival immigrants from Southern Europe 
as some people have made out. Moreover, the airing of 
conditions on Ellis Island in the European press—and 
sometimes in European parliaments—has not exactly had 
the effect of attracting immigrants from the most civilized 
countries, even if they were dissatisfied with conditions at 
home. Our rough and ready dealings with political non- 
conformists in the name of justice, often reported at great 
length, and perhaps distorted, in the European labor press, 
may have played their part. And of course there is the mat- 
ter of cost of travel since the war, which is still shockingly 
high. 

The other immigration bills [see the Survey for De- 
cember 15, p. 363] are still in committee. A new sugges- 
tion heard around the Capitol is that large numbers of Near 
East refugees who could not be admitted to the United 
States without special legislation likely to be hotly debated 
might be sent to Hawaii. Consul Horton of Smyrna reports 
that many of them are substantial farmers; and there is 
much pressure from Hawaii on Washington to let down 
the bars against Chinese immigration because of the present 
shortage of rural labor. The fact that Hawaii is an island 
possession, it is contended, would simplify the control of 
this group of immigrants who might be admitted on con- 
Of course, while 
the scheme sounds practicable, it would seem to require 
stringent provisions to prevent the exploitation of people 
ss either to return home or to pass on to the United 

tates 


The Farmer Is Catching Up 


ESS because of what it did or what it proposes to do 


‘than by reason of what it represents, the first meeting 
of the National Council of Farmers Cooperative Marketing 
Associations, held in Washington on December 14, 15 and 
16, was an event of high interest to all observers of funda- 
mental change in the economic structure of the United 
States. 

These associations are planning to substitute the orderly 
and systematized merchandizing of farm products for the 
wholesale dumping which has been the only sales method 
of the farming industry. They maintain that this dumping 
of the crops is entirely responsible for the economic balance 
against the American farmer. It is true that practically 
all other types of industry are organized for group produc- 
tion and that they are combined on a still larger scale for 
group selling. 

Even the interests which buy farm products are organ- 
ized for group buying. ‘The farmer alone of all the ele- 
ments of American industry, by reason of his division into 
millions of widely scattered individual production units, 


cannot be organized for group production and has never 


heretofore been organized for group selling. Therefore, he 
is lost in competition with a world where collective bar- 
gaining is everywhere the rule. 

Cooperative marketing by the farmers has alcany made 
tremendous strides. The two hundred men assembled in 
Washington represented huge selling organizations with a 
membership of over a million farmers and a business turn- 
over this year of over a billion dollars. These figures include 


Z 


xs 


sumer. 


o 


‘point of view of any of the governors. 


- minimum wage laws, and night work? 
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a few gigantic business enterprises, each organized about 
a particular commodity, and already possessing a powerful 
influence upon the markets. The majority of them have 
sprung up since the deflation disaster of 1919-1920. An 
older group—the great dried fruit and other specialty crop 
cooperatives of California—is also included, but not all » 


-of the older cooperative businesses of local wheat ele- 


vators, cooperative creameries and live-stock shipping asso- 
ciations. 
The growth of the movement has been so rapid that in 


the case of tobacco; for example, where there was no co- 


operative marketing before 1921, five farmers’ cooperative 
pools are now selling two-thirds of the entire American 
tobacco crop. 
handle an even larger percentage of the crop than this. The 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, representing nine 
state cotton associations, is handling, in the second year of 
its existence, 10 per cent of the cotton crop. Organiza- 
tions of this size and type are comparable to those which 


control such industrial commodities as steel and oil. 


Their size and obvious power to affect markets make them 


exceedingly interesting to the average American consumer,, 


whom they claim to benefit. They say that speculative in- 


‘terests artificially produce market fluctuations which are 


disastrous to both producer and consumer and that they 
have the power to minimize the waste in these fluctuations 
and eliminate unnecessary speculative profits without rais- 
ing prices. 

For every benefit which is conferred upon their member 
farmers they say that it is absolutely necessary for them to 
confer an equal benefit of some sort upon the ultimate con- 
This is because they are selling units purely and 
do not have the power, inherent in other types of large-scale 
industrial combination, to control production. Conse- 
quently better prices to the farmers always mean increased 
production, to absorb which an increased consumption 
through the improvement of product-quality and the most 


_ efficient merchandising service must be attained. 


The American farmers’ standard of living is on the 
average a generation behind that of any other class of Amer- 
ican producers. 
plan through orderly cooperative marketing on a large scale 
to secure the remedy for this condition. 


What Will the Governors DoP 


HE GOVERNOR of a state is in a position to exert a 
compelling influence over the industrial and labor situa- 
tions within it. Although the President of the United States: 
is the court of last resort in time of trouble, things do not 


often break through the various safety controls of the state 


governments and reach him. So rarely indeed is the Presi- 
dent called on for action in industrial or labor matters that 
his point of view has less chance of being applied than the 
What the twenty 
newly elected governors are going to do is therefore of para- 
mount importance to industry. . 

Immediately after the election the SURVEY wrote to each 
of them: 

What will be your attitude toward arbitration in industrial 
disputes; toward the establishment of a living wage as the basis 
of industrial settlements; toward protective laws for women 
and minors in industry, especially as regards the eight-hour day, 
How would you feel 


about a state child-labor law as compared with the federal con-. 
____ trol of child labor which is no longer in effect? As governor 
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A few of the old California organizations | 


This great group of selling organizations | 


all you bei in hece of deste directly with the representative 


of organized labor?” 


The new governors of Alabama, Kansas, Rhode Island. 
Michigan, Iowa, South Carolina, Nevada and New Jersey 
have not yet responded. The governors of Georgia, Massa 
chusetts, Nebraska, ‘Tennessee and Texas were still too sub: 
merged with the back wash of their campaigns and the rising 
tide of official duties to give detailed replies, but from sever 
of the new governors came illuminating answers. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, Governor Blaine o: 
Wisconsin, Governor Preus of Minnesota, answer largely 
from their hitherto published statements and the existin; 
laws they intend to maintain and make stronger. 

In connection with the account of the hours of work fo: 
women employed in Wisconsin hotels, printed elsewhere ir 
this issue, it is significant to have Governor Blaine say: “Thi 
women’s hours of labor law should be extended to includ 
additionalemployments. . . . This is not a discrimina 
tion against women but a measure urged by all their spokes 
men.” It looks as though the bill to extend the limitations o 
hours law to women in hotels might have a good chance t 
pass. 

Governor Preus points with real pride to the existing oe 
governing the hours and wages of women in industry, chil 
labor and compulsory education and says: “It will be ou 
policy to strengthen them further from time to time.” 

It is apparently Governor Pinchot’s intention to push ahea 
along these lines, which are included in the comprehensiv 
survey of Pennsylvania conditions, made for him, to whic) 
the January Survey Grapuic referred (p. 459). . 

Governor McRae of Arkansas writes: 


In reply to your kind letter of November 20, I will say tha 


‘regarding arbitration of labor disputes, I perhaps do not ge 


your exact meaning, but if you refer to adjusting difference 
between employer and employe by mutual agreement, withou 
interruption of service, I favor this. I think employer an 
employed should get together and settle their differences, thz 
the state, acting through authorized agency, should act a 
mediator, if necessary. In Arkansas this is delegated to 
bureau of labor. 

Some basis of establishing wages should be contrived, an 
the actual cost of living, plus something more, should obtais 

A business should be conducted in a manner that will enabl 
it to pay wages that would be requisite with the cost of prope 
living. 

Certainly the state should have laws to protect women an 
children in industries. Arkansas has been endeavoring to achiev 
such protection. I am told that our child-labor law is cite 
as a model by authorities on ‘the subject. 

As to Federal control of child labor, I am quite natural 
reluctant to consent to the state relinquishing its control ove 
its citizens, but the state and Federal government should ce 
operate for the protection of children. 

As governor of Arkansas, I have always dealt iY wit 
representatives of organized labor. 


Governor Smith of New York, who outlined his genera 
program in the January Survey Grapuic, answered thes 
particular questions as follows: 


In your recent letter you ask a number of questions cor 
cerning my labor policies. Many of these can be answered b 
my record during my previous term. 

You ask what my attitude will be toward arhiersuae in ir 
dustrial disputes. 

May I recall to you. that during my term as governor, 
appointed an organization known as the Governor’s Labe 
Board, which was composed of representatives of labor, en 
ployers and the public. This labor board mediated and, arbitra 

ed a number of industrial disputes. They were successful i 
averting the milk strike in New York City, the trolley stri ) 
Buffalo, and in settling the garment strike in New York ( 

Ree ch, 


ee? 
tl 


were Renae on eiedinents in a 
r a cases’ where oepaacs of work had occurred. 


of minimum wage and pehe hous laws, and continues: 


You ask, whether as governor, I will be in favor of dealing 
h the representatives of organized labor. My record shows 
t I have always dealt with representatives of organized 
or; that my office as executive’ has always been open to them, 
nd that I am ready and willing at all times to listen to a just 
ause. 
le difficulties arising in industrial situations could be peaceably 
ettled if the parties to the dispute would sit down around a 


able and discuss their problems frankly and honestly and en- 


eavor to reach a conclusion. 


‘Governor Sweet of Colorado went out and campaigned 
sarlessly for a lot of things supposed to be blackly unpopular, 
nd though his election was for some time in doubt, he car- 
ied the state in the teeth of organized opposition. His pro- 
ram before and after election is encouragingly the same. 

¢ entered the campaign with a set of principles covering 
Paice enforcement of state laws affecting both life and prop- 
tty without respect to class”; the abolition of the ranger 
state constabulary) law; a udeecacs system and a shift of 
ae present burden of taxation from the small home owner 
) persons of means; the right of labor to bargain collectively, 
gether with the rieht of peaceable assembly and protection 
1 its constitutional rights. He includes also the demand for ' 

living wage as “a primary charge against industry . . . 
nd where profits conflict with the payment of a living wage, 
1e demands of capital must give way to the rights of human- 
y- . . . Capital has no rights paramount to those of 
en.” He urges cooperative marketing under guidance of a 
arket director with state aid in creating non-profit coopera- 
ve organizations, and construction by the state of ware- 
ouses to facilitate these undertakings; the enforcement of the 
inimum-wage law and the eight-hour law for, women; 
sceptance of the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act; 
id constant attention to the needs for public education. 
Governor Hunt of Arizona writes as follows: 


“The Survey has requested that I make a statement as to 
hat my policy as governor of Arizona will be in regard to 
bor problems during my. term of office. 

‘It has always been my policy to try to foresee probable 
guses of friction and remedy the evil before it becomes acute 
nd requires an industrial disturbance-to effect a cure. 

At the time the Constitutional Convention assembled in 
tizona, I was chosen its president. At that time the question 
f employers’ liability, workmen’s compensation, child- labor law, 
1¢ employment of citizens on public work, and the various laws 
egulating the conditions for the employment of women and 
uildren, the eight-hour law in hazardous occupations, prohibi- 
on of the use of injunctions in labor disputes, semi-monthly 
ay day, prohibition of black-listing, prevention of the so-called 
‘aylor system on public work, full crew and other safety laws 
n the railroads for the protection of employes and the traveling 
ublic, and other questions of similar import were under discus- 
on” ‘throughout the nation. The constitution of the state of 
rizona is one of the most progressive constitutions of any 
ate in the United States. I was elected as the first governor 
nd the first legislature of Arizona enacted into law the con- 
itutional mandates. It was my pleasure to sign the various 
for the protection of labor and for the elimination of causes 
iction which led to some of the industrial battles through- 
s the nation. 

It may be recalled that the gigantic strike in Michigan, which 
urred at about the same time that the eight-hour law for 
ners | was enacted into law in Arizona, was called for the 
establishing an eight-hour day in the mines of that 
. Arizona by its wise legislation prevented any such con- 
ler causes of friction were eliminated by similar 
my administration there was aly one strike 
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Many times I have reiterated my belief that most of © 


l es any importance, and that was in the Clifton-Morenci district, 
where I refused to permit the employment of troops or so- 


called “gun-men” to override the legal rights of the striking 
workmen. 


In reference to your question as to arbitration in industrial 


disputes, I am opposed to any method of compulsory arbitration; 
but if any dispute may occur during my administration I shall 
use all my influence as governor to try to have the parties to 
the controversy submit to voluntary arbitration before it reaches 
an acute stage. 

In the matter of the question of a living wage as the basis 
of industrial settlements, I, of course, favor the highest wage 
that industry can pay and prosper. For the next few years, at 
least, it is’ probable that many injustices may occur. I am, 


however, opposed to the proposition of the importation of immi-. 


grant labor to work at a low wage in order to prevent paying a 
wage upon which a man can properly maintain his family and 
save enough to protect himself in his old. age. 

Your question in regard to the eight-hour day and other laws 
with reference to the employment’ of women: I think that 
with the possible exception of the women’s minimum wage law 
Arizona’s laws will compare favorably with those of any 
other state. Of course, I shall do everything within my power 
to see that they are properly enforced. 

In connection with the subject of child labor, Arizona has 
enacted a model child-labor law. Arizona’s representatives in 
Congress voted for the National Child-Labor Law, and while 
Iasa general rule do not favor the extension of the federal 
government into fields that belong to the various states, yet I 


think this is one matter which requires action by the nation to’ 


wipe out this blot on our civilization. 

Your question: “Will you be in favor of dealing directly with 
the representatives of organized labor?” It shall be my policy 
as governor to maintain an open. door for the president of the 
representatives of every corporation or employer doing business 
in the State of Arizona and my door shall also be opened for 
the representatives of organized employes of such employers. 
In fact, I shall endeavor to try to bring about a better under- 
standing between the employers and employes of the State of 
Arizona. In this connection it might interest you to know that 
I have appointed as my secretary the president of the Arizona 
State Federation of Labor, and that later on I have in mind 
appointing some of the largest employers and taxpayers of the 
State to positions of trust and responsibility. 

The industrial policies of my administration will be to pro- 
mote cooperation between employers and employes with the 
view of having them get together and exchange views before a 
dispute becomes involved with extraneous issues. 

I shall also recommend to the legislature the enactment of a 
law to prevent the employment of so-called private detectives 
in Arizona. In my opinion, the employment of such detectives, 


coupled with the black-list system, is the most prolific cause of 


industrial unrest in this nation, and I shall endeavor to remedy 
the situation by eliminating the cause. 

In view of the nation-wide effort to destroy collective bar- 
gaining through the trade unions, it is interesting to have 
these four letters which may be taken to register the will of 
the people who voted the writers into office, that labor 
should be dealt with through its organizations. It is obvi- 
ous also that these four governors, and the people they rep- 
resent do not credit the recent decision of the Railway Labor 
Board that the living wage is too indefinite a thing to serve 
as a basis for industrial decisions. Nor do they feel that the 
possession of the mere franchise is sufficient protection for 
women without special laws. These are three controversial 
points on which their stand is definite and precise. 

Now that we know what the governors intend, it remains 
to see what they will do. This is not a matter of keeping 
election pledges but of how far the state laws and the state 
legislatures will permit them to be kept. The citizens have 
declared for the programs these governors stand for, how far 
can the machinery of government balk the will of the people? 
If the governors’ intentions do prevail it looks as though there 
might be a good time coming in these states for that great 
majority of the citizens who work for their daily bread. 


~The Hungry in Russia 


HEN the first 

news from the 

“famine front” 

came out of Rus- 
sia in the summer of 1921, the 
whole world stood aghast at 
the extent of the horrors then 
revealed. Even the bitter- 
nesses engendered by the con- 
flicts of opinion regarding the 
recent events in Russian his- 
tory were to a large extent 
put aside in the face of the 
appalling need, and humani- 
tarian effort throughout the 
whole world, led by relief 
from America, came to the 
help of the hungry millions. 


By Graham R. Taylor 


At the request of all the major American agencies 
concerned, the National Information Bureau sent to 
Russia late in the summer a special commission to 
make an impartial study of relief work and the need 
for further American help. It included Allen W ard- 
well, American Red Cross commissioner to Russia 
during the war; Graham R. Taylor, a contributing 
editor of the SURVEY, who served in Russia from 


1916 to 1919; and Allen T. Burns, director of the ~ 


bureau; with Dr. Henry O. Eversole, who was 
formerly in charge of American Red Cross work 
in Czecho-Slovakia and Siberia as medical ad- 
wiser. Mr. Taylor has here written his per- 
sonal impression of the relief situation of 1922-23. 
Mr. Burns went from Russia to Greece and writes 
at first hand of the shivering throngs of refugees ig 
that unhappy country. Mr. Van Loon’s comment 
is found opposite, and in the frontispiece [p. 484}. 
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the proportion of starving b 
March first or April first wa 
expected to be as high as 5 
per cent. 

\ Americans are asking hoy 
it is that with so great an ex 
penditure of money and effor 
in relief, the emergency ha 
not been adequately met. Th 


’ answer is that the famine o 


the past year and a half ha 
been both an emergency, i 
which an unprecedentedly se 
vere drouth played a ver 
important part, and also 

cumulative exhaustion of th 
country due to factors whic 


‘could not possibly be elim 


Slowly, however, the stories 
of suffering receded from the 
front pages, and the world settled down to an acceptance of 


the situation, believing either that it had been disposed of . 


or that it would work itself out. Neither of these theories 
is true. Despite the large relief funds already expended and 
the heroic effort which has been made—and men who went 
with iron nerves through the frightfulness of war on the 
western front have been shaken by the grim tragedy of the 
hunger they battled with along the Volga—the struggle is 
“not over; millions are still faced with starvation. And no 
one who visits a peasant hut in any one of the villages in the 


vast steppe which stretches from the Volga to the Urals and 


beyond, who learns first hand what Ivan and his wife and 
his children have gone through, and what is still ahead of 
them, can believe that the situation ‘‘ will work itself out” 
during the next year or two—except through the death of 
Ivan and his. wife and his children, or of hundreds of thou- 
sands just like them. 

According to the estimates of the Soviet government, 
which is anxious to minimize its needs, there are 8,500,000 
people in areas affected by the continuance of famine condi- 
tions this winter. If these figures are approximately correct, 
they show a great improvement over last year, when 22,000,- 
ooo were affected. But the present extent of starvation 
would be enough to appal a world not dulled by last year’s 
catastrophe. 

The reports early last summer of better crops in Russia 
were to some extent justified. In early July the prospective 
harvest seemed encouraging; and this impression was fostered 
by the Soviet government. But as the summer wore on, 

climatic conditions did not prove as satisfactory as had been 
hoped, and a closer study of the situation, especially back 
from the rail lines, revealed famine conditions as bad as 
those of last year in certain areas, not so large as a year ago 
but still very extensive. In village after village it was the 
same story—a certain per cent of the people will be hungry 
- and without food by November first, a certain larger per 
cent by December first, and so on, until in some villages 
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nated by emergency feedin 
and which persist today wit 
just as blighting an effect as they had a year ago. 

Among these factors one of the most important is the de 
pletion of live stock. What this means can best be put in th 
terms of a typical village whose normal and none too gene 
ous supply of horses in pre-war days was 300 to 400, but i 
which today you find perhaps somewhere between 25 and 6 
This means that the peasants are not able to plow and plan 
and care for enough of the land usually cultivated to provid 
them with adequate food supplies for the year ahead. An 
even on the land that is tilled there has been much draggin 
of plows by hand, with consequent shallow plowing an 
lower crop yield. 

It would be too easy to lay the whole blame for this cor 
dition upon the Soviet government. Even though its requis 
tions have played an important part, one must have in min 
the whole story from the first of August, 1914. Heav 
requisitions were made for the Tsar’s imperial armie 
throughout the entire Volga valley during the first two yea 
of the Great War. The government of Kerensky continue 
to turn to the herds of the Volga valley for the supply « 
animals for the army. Then came the forces of the Bolsh« 
viks with further drains. The Czecho-Slovaks next toc 
their share. Back swept the Bolsheviks, only to be drive 
out by the advancing armies of Kolchak which laid furthe 
heavy requisitions upon the impoverished country. Finall 
when Kolchak was driven back to Siberia, the Red Arm 
battling successively against Denikin, Wrangel, Yudenitc 
and the Poles, turned once more to the Volga valley. It w: 
a Sherman’s march to the sea, prolonged through sever: 
years with rival generals determined to leave nothing for tt 
enemy. The wonder isethat so much live stock was left fc 
the peasants to eat last year when their bread failed them. 

It is a vicious circle—hunger because the peasants cann 
plant sufficient land, and inadequate planting because the: 
is no surplus with which to buy draft animals and farm m 
chinery. é Z 

There are, of course, other factors in this economic ¢ 

* Pa 
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. overnment’s former sate es heavy requisitions, and 
the inability of the peasant to get either manufactured goods 
satisfactory currency in exchange for any surplus he 
“might have found it possible to raise. The first of these has 
been to a large extent lessened by the adoption of the new 
* o. 
economic policy which, as a matter of fact, was forced by the 
peasant’ s demand for ownership and ponerdl (except for rea- 
“sonable taxation) over what he undertook to raise; the Soviet 
uthorities realized that something must be done to give him 
an incentive to increased agri- 
cultural production. 
The second factor is still pow- 
erful, for industry in Russia has 
ot yet made much progress out 
of extreme disorganization, the 
importation of manufactured 
goods has not yet developed very 
largely, and the Russian cur- _ 
tency has not become sufficiently 
table. There is reason to hope, 
however, that if the peasants 
“were able to grow surplus crops, 
the existence of such surpluses 
‘would create a demand for man- 
ufactured products which would 
elp to stimulate the productive- 
ness of Russian industry and 
draw in larger imports. . But 
his, again, brings us back to the 
vicious circle in which more 
draft animals and farm machin-— 
are necessary to enable the 
asants to .grow the surplus 
ops. — 
In some parts of the Volga 
valley where the peasants have 
been favored with satisfactory 
‘climatic conditions during the 
past summer, they have been 
able to raise better crops than a 
: ago and have even found it 
possible to lift themselves by (Honan witlem Van Loon 
their boot-straps so far as their {- 
e stock needs are concerned, so that they were able to 
nt a larger area in the fall. We visited one village, for ex- 
ple, where the number of horses had been increased from 
out 60 to 103, mainly through expeditions of peasants in- 
dually and in small groups to other parts of Russia where 
y sold such clothing as they cculd spare and small sur- 
pluses from the village stores. In other parts of the Volga 
y, and large areas in Orenburg and eastward, the con- 
ions were almost, if not quite, as bad as a year ago. In 
e southern part of the Samara Gubernia a drouth and a 
of locusts were particularly devastating and the inhabi- 
nts, even in October, were beginning to eat weed 
titutes to supplement their dwindling grain. The 
hern Ukraine also presents a severe famine condition. 
. swarm of refugees flocked back into the Volga valley 
ing the summer when the prospects for better crops 
emed encouraging. Probably at least a million fled from 
sack when the aaa autumn of 1921 revealed 
¢ of | 
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back food tor the remaining members. Some of these refu- 


gees went far enough east in Siberia to find areas of good 


crops, but many struggled down into Turkestan only to 
find hunger conditions there so acute that all their resources 
had to be expended in keeping themselves alive. The ex- 
periences on the refugee trains beggar description. I talked 
with one man coming back from Tashkent who was one of 
2,600 people who huddled into a train of freight-cars which 
started from Samara to Turkestan in the autumn of 1921. 
With the slow travel and endless stops, they were several 

weeks on the way. When they 
reached Tashkent, nearly g00 of 
them had died en route; the 
bodies were buried alongside the 
track or simply thrown off as 
the train moved on. 

Every railroad station in east- 
ern Russia this year was filled 
with bundles of rags which one 
discovered, as he approached 
them, to be literally heaps of 
refugees. In some places which 
we saw, it was almost impossible 
to find room to step on the floors 
of the third-class waiting rooms 
and the hallways, while hun- 
dreds squatted or lay stretched 
out on the platforms exposed to 
the weather. Some of them 
seemed to have only the vaguest 
notion as to where they were 
going; other members of the 
family had been wiped out by 
starvation, or perhaps had been 
left in the far regions to which 
the refugees had fled. But 
others were definitely bound for 
their old home villages. Even 
if they find their relatives alive, 
each one adds this year one 
mouth to be fed, attached to 
arms and legs that bore no part 
in the farm labor of the past 
summer. As an added burden 
upon the scanty food supply, and also as carriers of disease 
and as a heavy load upon the meager transportation facili- 
ties, this pitiful throng of refugees provides: a most serious 
complication. 

Nothing in the wake of the famine is so overwhelming, 
whether for present misery or grave implications for the 
future, as the vast problem of orphans or dependent children. 
By the hundreds of thousands these helpless victims are to be 
found in newly created institutional homes. The buildings 
in which they are collected are inadequately heated and are 
almost bare of any furniture except a few slats for each child 
to sleep on. Many instances can be found in which there are 
no more than twenty or thirty blankets for as many as two 
hundred children, and the only way in which the little bodies 
can keep warm is by huddling together. It is almost the 
typical condition that each child has just one tattered rag of 
a garment and no shoes or stockings. Now that winter has 
come it is almost impossible for them to step outside the 


building. 


Although some of these institutions are maintained with 
standards not exceeded anywhere else in the world—an 


oe i pes 


Greece, 


3} ment’s resources. 
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amazing achievement considering the exceedingly difficult 


and discouraging conditions, most of them are utterly lack- 
ing in adequate medical care, sanitation, and attention to 
educational needs. ‘The new economic policy, with its 
radical reduction of requisitions—which has been hailed by 
the world as a step toward normal economic conditions—has 
so reduced the income of the central government that it can 
barely provide half as much for the maintenance of these. 
homes, and of hospital and other social ‘institutions as well, 
as was provided a year and a half ago. 

Not all of these children are orphans, and the probability 


is that the parents could be located in more cases than is gen- 
erally supposed possible. If these children’s institutions and 
their multitudes of little fragments of humanity are not te 
constitute an overwhelming problem for a whole generation 
in Russia, it is imperative that steps be taken to readjust the 
children back into their own home life or into the village: 
from which they came. And it is no less imperative to pro- 
vide that if other children are to be saved from this year’s 


hunger their parents be saved with them. Feeding children 


alone means the creation of new orphans by the thousands. 
Health conditions carry a threat (Continued om page 534) 


The Homeless in Greece 


By Allen 


IVE us back our men!” That is the one plea 
on the lips of nearly half a million refugees 
from Smyrna and its hinterland who are 
thronging Greece. In a theater in Athens I 

saw them housed—one family to a box, and hundreds in the 

foyers. A thousand were sleeping in a warehouse with no 
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_ window. Many of them fled from Smyrna without a scrap 


of property but the nightclothes they wore. They had been 
living for two months on bread and olive oil. But they for- 
got their need of shelter, of food, and of clothing, in the one 
reiterated cry for their men. . 

The cruelest factor in the situation of these homeless 
Greeks is that the breadwinners are still in Asia Minor. The 
Turks seized able-bodied man as hostages; they held them 
as prisoners. At Lausanne the prospect of agreement wavers 
from day to day, and nothing is done to reunite the despoiled 


_’ artisans and farmers with the women and children who have 


found refuge—but little hope—in the mother country. 

I came to Greece fresh from two months and a half in 
Russia. The day I reached Athens the ministers who had 
been convicted of treason were shot. I did not ask, and I do 
not know, whether they were justly or unjustly condemned. 
But I found everywhere evidence that the-Greek government 
was energetically attacking the problem of the refugees, and 
that it was ready to take steps quite as drastic as anything 


attempted in communist Russia in order to put through a 


hardheaded program of relief. I was told that the present 
ministry would be obeyed; that Greek morale, long sag- 
ging, had been notably stiffened. ‘The catastrophe in Greece 
is a little one beside that of Russia. For every dollar I 
would give Russia I would give a dime to Greece. But be- 
sides the fumbling and uncertainty of the Russian govern- 


_ ment’s efforts ‘at relief the initiative and precision of Greek 


policy was impressive. 

In its baldest outlines, the situation is this: Eight hundred 
thousand refugees, nearly all women, children, and old men, 
have fled from Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace and are now 
distributed through the mainland and Aegean islands of 
Three hundred thousand of them have had from 
relatives or friends or the meagre remnant of their own re- 
sources such help that they are no longer dependent upon the 
government. Half a million are still completely dependent. 
They are stripped of all the necessaries of life. After 
long dickering, the Turks have finally given permis- 


_ sion for Greek ships to pass the Dardanelles to evacuate the 
Greeks of the south shore of the Black Sea. 


How many 
there are nobody’ knows. They, too, will come to Greece 
without their men, and will strain still further the govern- 


T. Burns - 

On the other hand the Greeks of Thrace have come back 
to Macedonia in comparative order and comfort—familie: 
unbroken, bringing domestic animals and much of their goods 
with them, and forty of the sixty thousand who came tc 
Salonica have already been settled on the land. The gov- 
ernment is advancing them seed, tools and building ma 
terials, all to be repaid. i 

This colonization in the region of Salonica is an extraordi 
nary example of prompt use of fortunate circumstances. Be- 
fore the Greek debacle a plan of settlement for the relatively 
few refugees then in Salonica had already been worked ou! 
and was being systematically applied. The Allies left an ad: 
mirable road, built for military purposes, between Salonic: 
and Kilghiz, 35 miles to the north. Along this small colonie: 
were already being set up, with government aid in the firs! 
stages. hen the great migrations began, and the Greek: 
returned from Thrace,the Bulgars‘and Turks, who left Greek 
soil vacated land enough, I was told, to house fifty thousanc 
families in the Salonica region. So the incoming Greeks were 
quickly and easily settled, the existing plan being expandec 


to care for them. Except that the cost of re-establishing 


them in new homes is a further drain on the resources of : 
practically bankrupt government, this phase of the refuge 
movement may be regarded as satisfactorily accomplished. 
There remain at Salonica, however, a hundred thousanc 
refugees from across the Aegean. Lighty thousand ar 
huddled in Athens. Here again Salonica is further advancec 
in its task than the capital, for the Allies left barracks anc 
military hospitals which have been pressed into service, anc 
even if blankets and clothing are lacking, and a family mus 
be crowded into a space on the floor of an undivided shed— 
12 feet by 12 is the uniform allowance—there is at leas 
room in buildings meant for habitation for many more famil 
ies than is the case in Athens. Then Salonica was half de 
stroyed by fire four years ago. Many of the ruined building: 
were never replaced ; they still afford shelter, of a sorry sort 
and have promptly been occupied. Private gifts, too, hav 
been much more generous there than in Athens. Apparentl 
the memory of their own disaster still softens the hearts 0} 
the citizens, and many little shacks, at the rate of about 
twenty-five dollars for a family, have been put up with 
money thus provided. a 
At Salonica I found a little orphanage of eighty children 
with the old woman who had given her fortune to establish it 
and who still looked to it for support. The entire company 
had come from Smyrna. The matron, a young woman, had lec 
her charges safely out of the burning city, hidden them in the 
country during the day, and brought them back to Smyrn 
under cover of darkness. An (Continued on page 534 
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HIS is not the story of an industrial dispute, 
though its action begins with a dispute over 
wages. It is the story of the, way in which one 
of our most populous American communities went 
t the business of supplying itself with office buildings, 
factories and homes. It is a study of one aspect of our 
nerican democracy in action. 

Chicago, like other American cities, was s suffering from an 
ute housing shortage. Rents were rapidly rising. All 
es were impatient and resentful. Unemployment was 
earn the country and the building industry stag- 
. With rents high, labor abundant, the housing shortage 
acl i why were contractors mowing to build the much- 
needed houses? 

The state legislature crested’ a commission—the Dailey 
mmission—to find an answer. The commission found 
the building industry was “ strangled "—strangled by 
illegal combinations of material men and contractors, by 
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ar angements, ey Pes and ‘he like, maintained the 
of contract work ey well as of cement, sand, lumber, 


the rie association. Hardly a building was built or 
ed but its owner or contractor was subjected to the pay- 
tt of graft to union agents. The leadership of building 
nions had been usurped by men who in many cases were not 
n members of the craft. Coming i in from the outside, 
times with a record of crime and violence, they fre- 


ed battles. Corrupt contractors, willing to avail them- 
of this situation, are said to have frequently financed 
campaigns of rivals for union leadership i in order to have 
heads of oo men they could control in their own 


pps, ea eeistaye” had not hesitated to bribe union 
ple to hire. away the best mechanics of the victimized con- 
to to put ‘such firms “in bad” with the owner or 


ie ae incrusted on the building industry 
a oe: of ‘ “rules,” ites 


ch ranics were forbidden the use at the build- 
ich w would have saved time and labor. Some 
we! tter er. of ‘written agreement. Some 
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of the industry—refused to participate, the painters on the 


transformed union contests for leadership into 


s to strike the jobs of other contractors in order to be- 


make work ” and ‘ ‘make 


jae done better Bind more ie 


in Industry 


are said never to have been reduced to writing. The men 
might be out on strike for the violation of a “rule” of 
which neither architect nor builder ever heard. Not infre- 
quently no reason whatever was given to explain a strike i 
and for days it would be impossible for the owner or con- 
tractor to locate the business agent of the union in order to — 
find out the cause of the strike and to arrange for a settle- 
ment of it. aH 
‘Sometimes, with the public as a victim, the two groups vi 
combined, as in the trim industry. Here a three-party — 
arrangement was made among trim manufacturers, employ- 
ing carpenters and unions, giving to the members of each 
organization a monopoly of the business at their own price. — 
It was impossible to get competitive bids in most of the 
building trades. i 
These were the conditions which the activities of the 
Dailey Commission uncovered. Its disclosures were being 
made in the spring of 1921 just when the agreement between _ 
employers and union was about to expire. Public opinion — 
was aroused and demanded that the industry be reformed 
and costs reduced. But the employers and unions were _ 
unable to agree upon a wage scale for the coming year and 
a strike was called, yf 


AC six weeks it was agreed between the employers _ 
and the building-trades council that the matters in 
arbitrated by Judge Kenesaw Mountain — 
The carpenters and painters—half of the workers ~ 


dispute be 
Landis. 


ground that their agreement had not expired. 
The choice of the arbitrator was a peculiar one and illus- _ 
trates the haphazard manner in which so many of our indus- _ 
trial disputes are handled. Judge Landis was an outstanding 
figure in the legal history of America. A man of magnetic — 
personality and fearless character, yet erratic and dictatorial, 
his general lack of balance and control unfitted him, in the — 
opinion of many, for his judicial position. Nor had he the — 
leisure which so arduous a task as the settling of the wages of 
almost every trade in the building industry of Chicago re- ah 
quired, for at the time of his appointment he had assumed, i 
in addition to his duties on the bench, the position of arbiter e 
of the fortunes of professional hasehall. a 
Things soon began to hum in the Chicago Federal Cons : 


= 


When Judge Landis learned that the carpenters were unwill- — 

ing to submit their case, he ordered their representatives to 

appear before him and in no uncertain manner “urged” 
upon them their duty to join with the other unions. Toone — 
accustomed to ordinary arbitration proceedings, descriptions _ 
of these hearings sound very strange. Judge Landis from — 
his high seat on the Federal Court bench went after the — 
carpenters with that “ pep ” for which he is noted, but which — Ae 
is hardly appropriate in an impartial arbitrator. But the 
carpenters held their ground. K 
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decision. But soon a new factor came into play. Certain of 
the architects of Chicago, to whom the judge went for confi- 
dential advice, told him about the ‘‘ make work ” rules; their 


"existence was also being exposed by the Dailey Commission 


which was in session at this time. The arbitrator came sud- 


denly to the conclusion that more important than the mere 


question of wages was the existence of conditions in the 
whole building industry which made for waste and inefhi- 
ciency. 

But the understanding under which the matter had been 
submitted to Judge Landis provided that he should fix wages 
and that working conditions. were to be passed upon only if 
union and employers were unable to.agree. There is dispute 


as to whether or not the arbitrator exceeded his authority in 


passing upon the rules. The agreement is not as clear as it 
might have been. ‘The first paragraph refers to the arbitrator 
“the entire subject matter in all its phases,’ but then there 
follows the provision “that should any trade arbitration 
board be unable to agree upon any provision of their agree- 
ment involving conditions, working rules, etc., that such 
disputes shall be submitted to the umpire and his decision 
shall be final and binding.” 

This second clause would clearly seem to limit the power 
of the arbitrator to pass on the “ rules” only in cases where 
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they were submitted 'to him for this purpose pe) this 

"appears to have been Judge Landis’ interpretation of 
the agreement. But he thought he saw an oppor- 
tunity of performing a real service for the city oa 
Chicago and for other cities where the production of 
houses was hampered by similar regulations. He 
summoned the representatives of both sides before 
him and demanded that they submit their working 
agreements. Judge Landis hit upon a new device 
for whipping the recalcitrants into line. The un- 
willing trades were told that if they held out for the 
“rules” he would have to take that fact into serious 
consideration in fixing their wages and award them 
a substantially lower wage than he would other- 
wise do. This threat proved effective and some of 
the reluctant unions fell into line. Months of testi- 
mony-taking followed-and finally in September the 
award was handed down. 

Judge Landis did four things in his award. First 
in importance he abolished the “rules.” Although 
some of these regulations had for their purpose the 
protection of the workers against speeding up, there 
can be no doubt that most of them were obnoxious. 
They wastefully made work for the mechanic and 
arbitrarily increased building costs. "They were, 
therefore, unsocial and detrimental to the com- 
munity. 

In passing judgment, however, on the unions 
that denied the arbitrator’s right to pass upon these 
rules it must be remembered that there had been no 
intention on the part of either side to submit them 
to Judge Landis’ decision’ and that the desire to 
obtain and keep-an unfair advantage over the rest 
of the community cannot be charged exclusively 
against the unions. They have no monopoly on the 
maintenance of wasteful conditions. 

Then Judge Landis cut into wages. Just how 
he arrived at the scale he fixed in his first award is 
difficult to conjecture. If we add to the 1914 rates 
even sO conservative a percentage of increased cost 
of living as that of the National Industrial Confer- 

ence Board (the representative of the largest employers 
of the country), we find that he awarded far less than an 
equivalent of the 1914 scale (except for hod carriers and 
laborers). 

Just why he should have done so, as wages in the building 
industry from 1914 to 1920 consistently lagged behind the 
cost of living and there was an actual shortage of 
building-trade mechanics to take care of «the normal 
needs of the industry, is difficult to understand. But 
at the time of the arbitration proceedings, business was flat, 
unemployment general and the craze for “ deflation ”— 
especially labor “‘deflation”—at its height. Although 
employers had offered a wage of $1.00 and were no doubt 
willing to compromise somewhere between their offer and 
the existing $1.25 rate, the umpire in some trades fixed the 
new scale at less than $1.00 and thus made an even greater 
wage reduction than the employers asked. Accepting the 
estimates of the Department of Labor for changes in the 
cost of living in Chicago, the wage scales fixed by Judge 
Landis were about 25 per cent less than the 1914 scale plus 
changes in the cost of living; whereas, according to the esti- 
mates of the Department of Labor the general building wage 
level in the entire country in May, 1921, due to the drop 
which had been taking place in the cost of lvicueries . 
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iO per cent higher than changes in living costs 
lemanded. [Monthly Labor Review, May 1922, 
p. 70 and 100.] 

- The second Landis award, January 31, 1922, goes 
ack to 1918, “‘ the last differential scale adopted in 
Shicago prior to going to the horizontal uniform 
ate’ and he increases these rates 25 per cent, al- 
hough he says the change in the cost of living since 
918 is only 17 per cent. But why base an award 
ipon the 1918 scale? In default of wage increases 
luring the war, building mechanics were doing large 
mounts of overtime, so that a.substantial decline 
ook place in 1917 and 1918 in their “real”? wage 
ates. It was, therefore, manifestly improper to 
ase 2 wage award for 1922 on the wages existing in 
g18. 

But not only did Judge Landis make drastic wage 
eductions, he also attempted absolutely to fix wages 
t the scale adopted by him. Whereas in the build- 
ng trade agreements, the specified wages are every- 
vhere regarded as minima and were expressly so 
efined in previous (Chicago) agreements, Judge 
zandis fixed his wages as maxima. 

The third thing which Judge Landis did was to 
estore differentials between the wage rates of dif- 
erent trades. He says quite correctly that a uni- 
orm scale disregards “skill, hazard, length of ap- _ 
renticeship and necessary loss of time due to 
veather and seasonable demand.” Almost every 
ther important city in the United States pays cer- 
ain trades more than others. Existing differentials 
re, however, at least as much the result of the 
ggressiveness of particular unions as of actual differ- 
mces in the arduousness of work, amount of skill 
equired, etc. No scientific data exists on which to 
ase such differentials and they have in the past 
een prolific sources of dissatisfaction and unrest. 
t is, therefore, a question about which reasonable 
nen might differ as to whether or not building-trade 
yvage rates should be uniform. Probably the gen- 
ral practice of a differential is best. But it should have 
een quite plain to the arbitrator that their arbitrary and 
scientific restoration was bound to cause much dissatisfac- 
ion in the trades which thereby received drastic cuts. Nor 
; there any doubt that some of the differentials fixed by 
fudge Landis were unfair. Had he been more experienced 
n industrial arbitrations, had he had a juster conception 
f the functions of an arbitrator, he would not have 
ttempted, at one stroke, to change so many of the existing 
onditions and to go so far beyond the limits of the case as 
ubmitted to him. 

Judge Landis devoted the final paragraph of his award 
> denouncing combinations of material men and employ- 
rs. He said that such practices were beyond his reach as 
ndustrial arbitrator, but he did not hesitate to call them 
riminal. 


HE decision was hailed by the employers as the great- 

est, fairest award ever made in a labor dispute. By 
abor it was condemned in the harshest terms. The car- 
enters and painters had never been a party to the award 
nd had remained on strike during the arbitration, although 
many contractors, not members of the two employers associa- 
ions, had settled with them. Of the unions which withdrew 


KEE, 


from the arbitration, some had obtained agreements with 
their employers on terms which were contrary to the Landis 
Award. 

Indignant at the refusal of some of the unions to accept 
the Landis Award, a group of the city’s most prominent and 
financially powerful citizens, acting under the auspices of 
the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, organized a ‘‘ Citizens 
Committee to enforce the Landis Award,” a kind of Posse 
Comitatus—a militant organization to force upon the unions 
the choice between the award and the open shop. It insti- 
tuted a virtual boycott against all unions which would not 
accept its dictation. 

The committee realized that it had a fight on its hands 
and prepared for battle. It adopted a most surprising form 
of organization for intervention in an industrial dispute. 
Ostensibly acting in the interests of the general public and 
retaining the name of Citizens Committee it formed a cor- 
poration under the laws of the state of Illinois, apparently 
for the purpose of relieving individual members of the com- 
mittee from monetary liability for the consequences of 
their joint action. Large offices in one of Chicago’s best 
buildings were rented and a “ Drive” launched to provide 
a war chest of three million dollars. Before very long the 
million dollar mark had been passed and it has since heen 


- cago. 


ing was instructed as follows: ‘ All 


. Award.” 


was employing the 


announced that the eat has now ena two million 
dollars. 

_ Any union, whether a party to the arbitration or not, 
unwilling to submit to the Landis Award was _ branded 
“outlaw”? and its trade declared permanently open shop. 


The committee appealed to all citizens of Chicago in the 
‘name of civic honor never to deal with these unions again 


and not to employ any of their members unless, as indi- 
viduals, they would sign the committee’s pledge to abide 
by the Landis Award, to work peaceably with non-union’ 
men and not to strike, For good measure the committee 
decreed that at least 50 per cent of the men employed in 
these “outlaw ’’ trades must be non-union men, 
mand was made on all the architects of the city (on letter- 
heads bearing the names of all members of the committee) 


to sign an agreement to support the award and to deal 


only with contractors and unions who would do so. The 
architects were told that the committee was making up a 


list of all the architects who were unwilling to sign this 


pledge. 


_. Contractors were appealed to similarly and lists of 
all general contractors, sub-contractors and architects work- 
ing under the Landis Award were sent to all owners, build- 


ers and persons who were contemplating any construction 
work. 

At the beginning of the campaign most violent language 
was used in denouncing the “ outlaw” unions and the chair- 
man of the Citizens Committee went so far as to say that 


‘anyone who did not build 100 per cent Landis Award 


was “ betraying his city, and we have. got to depend upon 


: te to make that man feel ostracized the same as were those 


who during the war did not come 
through 100 per cent American.” 

On the Citizens Committee are some 
of the most important bankers in Chi- 
Members of the committee ap- 
peared before Chicago’s two large Asso- 
ciations of Bankers and urged them to 
‘refuse to make loans unless the con- 
tract provides that whatever work is to 
be done is under contracts that comply 
with the terms of the award of Judge 
Landis.” [Chicago Commerce (organ 
of the Chamber of Commerce), Dec. 
17, 1921, p. 11.] The Chamber of 
Commerce’s sub-committee on bank- 


who loan money on building operations 
to insist that all such operations shall 
proceed under the terms of the Landis 
[Chicago Commerce, Dec. . 
31, 1921, p. 7.] Many instances have 
occurred in which loans have been refused because a builder 
“outlaw” unions. -But the committee 
now denies that it is trying to prevent financial institutions 
from making loans on non-Landis jobs and claims that where 


‘such actions occur they are the result of the banker’s indi- 


vidual initiative. 

In its early days the committee also tried to prevent 
builders who dealt with the “outlaw” unions from getting 
building supplies. To reinforce its general appeal, the com- 


mittee called before it the large lumber dealers and asked 


them to refuse their products to operations not conducted 


; a under the Landis Award. “These methods had been used 
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by thie abe: Me ina ‘fight against hie ee 
in 1919, but court decision had gone against the deal 
and on advice of their counsel, who also appeared before 
the Citizens Committeee, the lumber men refused to enter 
into the arrangement. \s 

The committee also inaugurated | a nationwide pe 2 for 
building mechanics willing to work under the Landis 
Award. To date it has brought to Chicago twenty-one 
thousand of them. Its purpose has been to furnish its con- 
tractors with men and also, as committee representatives 
have stated, to flood Chicago with building-trade mechanics. 
It has also started an apprenticeship school for plumbers, 

sheet-metal workers and painters, and expects soon to start 
instruction in their trades. 

Incidentally, the need for the protection of a union can 
be shown in no better way than the practice which the com- 
mittee has adopted for getting back the money which it 
advanced for the men’s transportation to Chicago. No 
method seems to be used to keep the contractor informed 
as to how much the man owes—but every contractor is 
asked to retain $5.00 per week from the pay of married 
men and $10.00 from that of unmarried men and send it 
to the committee, and if a man leaves or is discharged to send 
the entire week's pay to the committee, which will adjust 
with the man that amount due him after payment of trans- 
portation cost. When the man comes to Chicago he assigns 
to the committee his future wages to cover transportation 
charges. 

Presently non-union men on Landis Award buildings were 
assaulted and a number of buildings were bombed. The 
committee hired guards, many of whom have been ma 
deputy sheriffs (the labor men clain 
illegally). These armed guards, it is 
charged, have beaten up and intimidatec 
peaceful union men. What truth there 
is in this statement the writer has beer 

-unable to determine. 

The committee has also hired a lar: 
corps of inspectors to visit every buildir ; 
operation in Chicago. If the job is being 
conducted under the award, the in. 
spector’s duty is to see that all te: 
and rules specified by the committee 
complied with; in the case of a non 
Landis job, the inspector must use h 
powers of persuasion to induce the 
builder to become a Landis man. The 
is much conflict’ of evidence as to, th 
methods which these inspectors hav 
‘employed. On the one hand, it 
claimed that they have used violence an 
have. threatened builders that thei 

credit and building supplies would be cut off. un 
they fell into line; on the other hand, the commi 
claims that these men have simply pointed out the purp 
of the committee and the advantages of building under th 
award. Following the bombing and injury to Lz 
Award buildings, the committee has supplied insurance 
against damage by violence free of charge to the builders. — 

The committee keeps an eye on its men, When employ 
ment on a particular job i is over, the contractor is reat 
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E Social work needs disinterested criticism. Too often a 
| program is the net result of the impact of professional enthu- 
iasm on public apathy, and before its success or failure have 
been thoughtfully studied the bustling executive is off on 
another adventure. The relations between national agencies 
and towns and cities, particularly, seem to have developed 
through a process of trial and error which has often wasted 
energy and delayed positive results. The engineer whose 
omment on that situation follows has been especially 
Bese in corporation management problems, and happens 
to have come into unusually close contact, on behalf of his 
| clients, with a number of well known national agencies. 
oie he wishes to remain anonymous, the SURVEY will be 
‘ 


glad to pass on to him, and to share with its readers, the 
letters in reply which those who share in social effort, both 
_ national and local, may be moved to write. 


~ HAVE traveled through a good many states in the 
past year, and have talked with several hundred 
workers in local agencies with national affiliations. On 
desk after desk I found heaped-up bulletins, instruc- 
tions, reports and programs from national headquarters. 
~ Many of the men and women whom these were intended to 
zuide said frankly they had paid no attention to them. 


had little to offer in solving the really pressing local prob- 
_ Take the outstanding question of the community chest. 
Every national agency that works through local units has 
ome sharply into contact with this new phenomenon. Yet 
I know of none that gives evidence of having thought its way 
hrough to a consistent policy in this connection which it is 
repared to recommend to its locals. True, the Red Cross 
as appointed a committee to study the relations between 
apters and chests; one or two other agencies, notably the 
ational Tuberculosis Association, have sought to formu- 
ate a policy based, to all appearances, on a fundamental 
ostility to the movement. But the variation in local prac- 
tice is amazing. In Pittsburgh the Young Men’s Christian 

sociation is a leader in opposing a chest; in Cleveland a 
ader in supporting one. The International Committee of 
‘the Y. M. C. A. has nothing to say. I am told that a state 
cutive of the Girl Scouts recently asked advice—not from 
T own national office—as to the possibility of local units 
g in financial federations and soliciting for themselves 
n 1 the side. All along the line, in financial administration 
; am there are. difficulties on. which local workers need 


In ae other hand, I find from a careful study of some 
tional agencies scant evidence of orderly thinking on funda- 
mental Loe aa I have yet to find an executive who had 
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headquarters in New York, has right around its offices one 
of the most puzzling housing problems in the world—pro- 
vision for the employed single woman. Its New York 
units are doing something here and there for such girls, but 
little is being done to analyze the situation as a whole, or to 
work out a solution on broad lines. 


An engineer should be the last to suggest that such accom- 
plishments can be brought about over night. I do not min- 
imize the importance of meeting the immediate emergency, 
even in a fragmentary way. But I do not believe that social 
programs ought to be a continuous succession of emergencies. 
I believe that a sweeping change of method and technique 
would result in more permanent gains. 


A national agency which is trying to provide leadership for 
a hundred, five hundred, a thousand or two thousand com- 
munities scattered over the United States has a task more 
dificult than some agencies appear to realize; and one in 
which old methods and old standards offer little aid. I be- 
lieve we have reached a turning point in the development of 
such organizations as those which now offer programs for 
health, recreation, character-building, the cure of maladjust- 
ments, on a national scale. My impression is that the enor- 
mous spread of these efforts has been brought about by the 
methods and technique of promotion, and that the process is 
played out. 


Y promotion I mean a single-track method of proce- 
dure; administration on a retail scale; working at prob- 
lems as they turn up; political opportunism; exploitation of 
the emotional appeal, which, like a hypodermic injection, 
soon wears off, leaving reaction and depression; individual 
instead of joint initiative. Promotion is the means by which 
new ideas get a foothold in our over-organized communities ; 
it has been used with good effect, at times, by the pioneers. 
It is of diminishing value when the field is occupied to an 
extent which creates'a substantial management problem. 
We have reached the saturation point of national organ- 
ization. 


widely as they should be; far from it. There are some 


agencies—the National Association of Travelers’ Aid Soci- 


eties, for example—which are as yet notably deficient in the 
mere occupation of the fields they have staked out for them- 
selves. But unless further extension in nearly every field is 
the result of radically different methods from those which 
have obtained thus far, I predict that national social agencies 
will fall of their own weight. In nine case out of ten I 


venture to say that they could profitably declare a five-year — 


truce, refraining completely from the occupation of new ter- 
ritory and devoting their full energies to consolidating the 
gains they have already made. 


In trying to express my idea of the way in which this con- 
solidation might take place, I run into difficulties. I should 
like to say that a primary step would be to set up a staff and 
line organization. ‘Those terms, however, have an unfortu- 
nate military connotation. I am not arguing for centralized 
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I do not suggest that social services are extended as 
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control or pleading ys a nation full of Salvation Armies. 
But I believe there is real need for setting aside a particular — 
group in a national agency for the express purpose of gather- 
ing up facts from every part of the field, obtained by disinter- 
ested study; the analysis and interpretation of these facts; 
the formulation of policies grounded in them; the making 
of experiments under definitely controlled circumstances; 
and the projection of present tendencies into the future, so 
that preparation may be made to deal with coming problems. 
I do not believe that such work is now being done or can be 
done adequately by executives, or by executives with the hap- 
hazard cooperation of volunteers. The typical national 
agency has grown too big to draw its leadership from an indi- 
vidual—or from a self-constituted group of New Yorkers. 
It needs multiple counsel, and, in spite of the fact that the 


“mittees exceedingly rare as compared with strong executives, 
‘I believe the volunteer boards must be revitalized if the 
agency is to meet its obligations. In most cases this will mean 
not only the selection of board members on the basis of 
much more caretul analysis of their function, but the recon- 
struction of close corporations into groups genuinely repre- 
sentative of the field of work, geographically and otherwise. 
Put in another way, the engineering approach is needed. 
This involves the recognition of comparable situations in 
different communities, the preparation of adequate general 
solutions, and the creation of an apparatus sufficiently flexible 
to apply these solutions successfully to individual and infi- 
nitely various units. This does not necessarily result in con- 
formity, nor throttle local initiative. It is quite different 
_ from the. preparation of blanket programs on an a priort 
basis. There may be geographical generalizations which can 
properly be made, though I do not know of any national 
agency which now has the facts on which to make them. I 
am inclined to think geographical divisions have been consid- 
erably overemphasized, and that surveys made with a fresh 
mind would show other more helpful groupings of local com- 
munities. But I have no doubt that once multiple counsel is 
 ebtained and a dependable body of fact is available it will be 
possible to set up multiple administration and thus release 
much of the energy that is now spent in attempting to solve 
the problems of one town at a time. 


HE several demonstrations conducted chiefly with funds 


Commonwealth Fund child-health project—may result in the 
development of standards of measurement, since the condi- 
tions of such experiments are usually under a considerable 
degree of control and provision is made for observation and 
report, ‘There are isolated undertakings of this sort in 
several fields. Almost nothing has been done, however, 
which provides even a rudimentary basis for adequate meas- 
urement of the results of social effort. Until units are 
determined with some accuracy and public and private sta- 
tistical services are vastly bettered, progress in this direction 
will be slow. I do not see how sound workmanship will be 
. possible, however, without more checks on current progress. 
aM The engineering Process, as applied to a national social 
jhe agency, has four main steps: 


ia? Fact-finding on a systematic and continuous basis. 

2. Multiple counsel: interpretation of facts and formulation 
of policy. 

hee Multiple administration: getting it across to individual 


are 4 communities. 


American habit of thought and action makes productive com-_ 


provided by philanthropic foundations—such as the 


exemption; and direct subsidy. The first two have been in 


inade! Ade ese present coniitions. Promotion ‘is no 4 
longer enough. I believe engineering methods will develop 
and bring into active service new tools for social progress. 


Palazmy.? a. 


TALY is making a tremendous effort to secure better 
homes. One must wander for days through the out- 

skirts of Rome to realize how vast the building program is 
and how good the work. On block after block five-story — 
apartment houses—each containing two, three, or even five — 
hundred apartments—are going up around large park-like 
courts. Most of them are being built by cooperative socie- 
ties, a few by istituti autonomi or limited-dividend socie- 
ties, but all have government assistance. 

In spite of their great size, these houses are in no sense 
barracks. ‘They are dignified and substantial. If they err in 
the matter of ornament, it is generally, to the Anglo-Saxon — 
‘eye, on the side of too much rather than too little. The 
buildings cover only half of their land and are never more — 
than two rooms deep. Every room, therefore, is well lighted — 
and ventilated. The rooms are unusually large and the ceil- — 
ings very high. Balconies are frequent. Trees, shrubs, and ‘ 
grass are planted in the courtyards, and the flowers in the — 
window boxes form an attractive part of the whole color 
scheme. 

British and American housing reformers, devoted to the 
one-family house with its garden around it, are likely to 
criticize such buildings, for which the Italian term palazzo 
(palace) is not inapt. But no one can truthfully say that they 
are not light, airy and hygienic. And since they are what 
the Italians want, why cavil at their choice? In Milan, © 
where a society has recently put up a number of little bunga- 
lows with gardens, quite in the American style, it is said to be 
hard ‘to get people to live in them. The bungalows seem to 
their eyes doll-houses, chicken houses, dog kennels—anything 
but human habitations. 

So far do they push their insistence on architectural masses . 
that in the garden suburb of Anieno, which is being built two 
miles north of Rome, where every house does indeed have its — 
garden, they build two or three or four together in such a 

The Italian would — 
_rather live in a fraction of a villa than in the whole of a | 
cottage. { 

Many of these “‘ palaces ” will be occupied by skilled work- 
men, but more are for government clerks and other low- 
salaried persons, who are said to be worse off in Italy at the - 
present time than the artisan class. Wages, it appears, have 
quadrupled since 1914, rather more than keeping pace with © 
the rise in the cost of living, while salaries have lagged be- 
hind, in many cases having barely doubled. - 4 

The housing shortage in Rome is acute, and rents ated 
high in spite of war restrictions. Many respectable families 
are forced to live in one room and pay a considerable portion 
of their income for the privilege. The government saw that 
it must either increase the salaries of its army of civil em- 
ployes or help them to solve their housing: problem. It chases 
the latter alternative. 

Government aid in Italy takes three forms: Credits; t 


i 


fashion as to look like one large house. 


operation to a varying extent, since the passage of the original - 
housing act (the Luzzatti law) in 1903. The subsidy fea- 
ture, added late in 1919, was made necessary by the abn 


‘lias Healy, as sewer, paralyzed private 
ne been. supplied, so as from two sources, the 
ational Credit Institute for Cooperation, a government 
bureau which obtains funds by issuing bonds, and the Bank 
of Deposits and Loans, also a government institution. Both 
“have now reached “saturation.” The Institute has invested 130 
“million lire (the lira is normally worth nineteen cents, now 
“four or five) and the Bank of Deposits over a billion lire in 
mortgage loans. If the Italian building program is to con- 


tinue, new sources of credit must be found. With this end 


in view a bill has been introduced in the Chamber of Depu- 


ties which would open up accumulations of capital in the 
eeping of private institutions, such 
as. savings | banks and insurance 
ae 

Fax exemptions, formerly for 
Htes years, are now, temporarily, for 
a maximum of twenty. 

The government subsidy takes 
the form of paying part or all of 
the interest on the mortgage loan. 
- Thus, in the case of Anieno Garden 


ATALIAN COOPERATIVE HOUSES ARE MASSIVE 


A al dige bair erected by -the Cooperative Building Society of 
overnment Employes at Rome. It contains 286 apartments and 
ae rooms 


dilizia Nazionale and various cooperative societies which 
re doing the building, repay the principal in fifty years at 
e rate of 1.60 per cent a year, and the government pays 
terest to the bank at the rate of 3 per cent. Housing 
subsidies are costing the Italian Government at this time 


am Su rslvedy a capital outlay of two and a half billions is 
hereby being made possible. 

Who does the building? Communes iGarionally. limited- 
ividend societies frequently, and cooperative societies the 
of the time. There is also the Unione Edilizia Nazionale, 
ich i is often the actual building agent. It was organized by 


d eRe towns after the great ea haniake of 1908, and it 

béen recently set to work to help cure the housing famine 

Rome. 

It cuts down on ts: not only + wholesale operation, 
but By. isle up ports and sawmills when it is profit- 
able 


eties, ee Istituto per le Case Popolari, that Madame 
ri established her first schools. It was started in 


of Rome, mad now has apartment buildings 
' s. In a recently built house of this 
y the fact that the problem of laun- 
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dry had been happily solved by placing both wash-tubs and 


| capital of four million lire subscribed by the 


lines for drying on the roof behind screening parapets. 
The autonomous institutes involve a mixture of public and 
private initiative somewhat similar to what is found in the 


new Belgian housing societies. Take the typical case of the 


Istituto Fiorentino per le Case Popolari. The City Council 
of Florence at first intended, in 1908, to build houses itself. 


Running up against certain difficulties, it founded the Isti- — 


tuto to do the work for it. A member of the City Council 
has always been its president, and other members have served 
on its board of directors. “The council endowed it with a 
fund of 500,000 lire, which was later doubled. It has re- 


“7 


ceived a few small gifts from private sources, but to all — 


intents and purposes it has been 


. of Florence, with (since the war) 
the cooperation of the national gov- 
ernment. 
10 million lire program. 
tempted to say, why beat the devil 
around the bush? Why not call it 
a city housing bureau? But the 
Italians are convinced that a good 

deal of red tape is cut out and a more economical adminis- 

tration secured in this way. 

The cooperative societies, on the other hand, are formed. 
spontaneously by the persons who intend to live in the houses, 
the groups being usually along the line of occupation, as rail- 
way employes, electricians or postal clerks. 
obviously possess more initiative and greater economic re- 
sources than the tenants of the autonomous institutes. The 


earlier societies included cooperative ownership even of one- 


family houses. This feature proved unpopular, and at pres- 
ent we find individual ownership of houses built with the aid. 


of the cooperative societies, not only at Anieno, but at Mi- 


lanino, a surburb of Milan, and elsewhere. 
The Cooperative Building Society of Government Em- 


ployes in Rome put up houses before the war containing one 


thousand apartments. Now it is erecting houses which will 


contain fifteen hundred more. Each large group of buildings — 


will have reading rooms, tennis-courts, playgrounds and day 


nurseries, and there will be bathrooms on each floor. ‘These 


‘services will be managed by an executive committee com- 
posed of tenants. 
EpirH Etmer Woop 


Financial F tens ns—I V. What 


About National Agencies? 


HE rising tide of federations is causing worry to cer- 


tain national organizations which see in the spread of 
the community consolidation idea some elements of threat — 
to their own support. 


number of national appeals. Here and there a cn 


munity. 


financed from the start by the city © 


‘These groups 


The federations on their part are 


nea 
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It is now carrying outa 
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gteatly perplexed over what seems to be an excessively large a 
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In the first case we find a few situations where a decision. a 


is not difficult. 


The Jewish charities of most communities 


have already incorporated in their own federations quotas ‘ 


500 


“ FERE’S BROTHERHOOD FOR YOU ?— 


for certain national Jewish enterprises. Some of the local 
units of a national movement, the Boy Scouts for example, 
frequently assume a proportion of the national expense. 
These quotas can be taken over easily when the local budgets 
are assimilated. 

Other national bodies, like the Y. M. C. A. and the Red 
Cross, have been in existence long enough and have demon- 
strated enough organizing strength to have established what 
amounts to a permanent nation-wide organization. They 
have local committees and local constituencies of givers. They 
have something to contribute to the federation in return for 
support. ‘The federation loses nothing and gains something 
by assuming responsibility for their funds. 

- Other problems are by no means as simple. Many of the 
so-called national organizations—and there are something 
like a thousand claiming that distinction—are really only 
promises of something yet to come. ‘They are not now 


igs national in the scope of their organization or support. ‘These 
Hi come in growing numbers to the federations asking for 
‘ finances. 

|e 

V5 


N THINKING of this group, let us consider just what a 
federation is. It is a federation, an association, a pool, a 
funding of things that in the main existed before it did. It 
Owes its existence to many local agencies which grew up 
prior to the federation movement. ‘These agencies created 
it by pooling the strength of their separate soliciting 
machines and the strength of their separate giving constit- 
f uencies. It is strong with the strength of its parts. It is 
3 weak with the weakness of its parts. To be sure, as time 
goes on, it adds strength of its own to the combined strength 
and givers of its own to the combined givers. But these 
additions, in its early years at least, must be used first in 
_ bolstering the work of links in its chain of local service 
which are necessary but, for some reason or other, weak. 
_ New givers also are delicate. They are like new babies and 
one can never be sure they will survive until they have 
i passed out of the brooder period. 
e Little complaint can be lodged, therefore, against a fed- 
eration which says to new units (either local or national) 
which apply for funds, “ What have you to offer us in 
return for our help? We must protect our existing mem- 
bership first; and add to that membership only those things 
which do not drain the support of our present members. 
We must ask you to put something in before you take any- 
thing out. Otherwise, what we give you is not yours or 
ours, but belongs to some of our present members. What 
‘is your quid pro quo?” 
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A COMMUNITY CHEST ADVERTISEMENT FROM CLEVELAND 


It would seem a safe rule for the federation not many 
years in existence to finance only national agencies which 
had raised money in the community for one or two years 
previously by some method which guaranteed continuing 
interest in the work by a group of moral supporters and a 
group of financial supporters. 

National agencies, like local organizations, should be 
required to conform to the old endorsement rules governing 
administration. “The best way for a federation to assure 
itself that national applicants meet this test is to require 
the endorsement of the National Information Bureau. 
National agencies should be willing to submit budgets just 
as local agencies do, and be prepared to explain those budgets 
before a federation budget committee. 

We come now to the community where the federation — 
policy is not to include any national agencies. In the early 
years of the federation there is reason enough for such a 


policy. A federation, like any human institution, is a mat- 


ter of growth. ‘The inclusiveness it aims for is seldom 
attained in a hurry. The coalescing of community forces 
and supporters is a slow and not a running process. Of 
necessity, a federation must watch its step. If, however, 
it adopts this policy of non-inclusion it should raise no 
objections to solicitation in the community by accredited 
national agencies. 

Some national agencies state that they have been inter- 
fered with by federations under such circumstances. ‘This is 
no doubt true in isolated incidents. If true it is not excus- — 
able. The federation, especially if it acts in an endorsement: 
capacity, has a right to require proof of the national agency’s 
honesty; efficiency, responsibility and high standards. Beyond 
that, nothing. In other cases it is more probable that the 
federation itself raised no objections but the prospects 
approached by the solicitor used the federation as an excuse 
for not giving. Here is a situation that is really perplexing. 
Although few federations authorize the preaching of all- 
inclusiveness and most of them usually try to avoid any 
such idea, their volunteer solicitors almost invariably use 
that argument in spite of them. If they do not, many givers © 
think of the federation as inclusive anyway. The planting © 
of such a thought in the minds of givers appears to be in- — 
evitable and it takes years to eliminate it. 

Yet is it a new obstacle to financing national agencies, or 
simply an old obstacle in a new dress? In the mind of the — 
average person is a defensive wall against any onslaughts ~ . 
on his pocketbook, which our rich idiom now terms sales 
resistance. The resistance is there whether there is a fed- 3 
eration or not. It takes any convenient mode of expressi D 


Pe 


helped a few of them; having actually solicited for one or 
_ two national groups, I doubt very much if the existence of 
_ the federation brings any new obstacle to money-raising in 
_ its locality. The experience of local groups outside a fed- 
eration proves rather conclusively that the coming of a 
federation makes money-raising easier for a responsible 
_ aggressive organization. ‘The federation teaches giving in 
ever widening circles—bigger gifts from old givers, and 
more people who give. 
_ One thing which most of the national agencies do not 
_ appear to sense is the increasing competition in money- 
raising. As we look back over the years since 1900 and 
observe the remarkable growth of national, state and local 
appeals; as we trace the multiplying begging endeavors for 
| things which are not charity, such as conventions, automobile 
races, airplane tournaments, olympiads, colleges, church 
_ funds and the like, we must in all fairness admit that there 
is reason for sales resistance, reason for grasping at any of 
_ the many excuses against giving—reason for the national 
' agency, as well as the local agency, to begin to think in 
terms of more efficiency and less competition in money- 
raising machinery. 
_ Practically all of the federation men in America respect 
national agencies. They do not want to place obstacles in 
the way of the useful ones. They are willing to help in 
solving any obstacles which the existence of their movement 
either creates or appears to create. 


i pean) W. J. Norton 


The “Step by Step” Plan 


| HE value of systematic planning in the development of 
r new residential areas is discussed in a recent number of 
the real estate section of the New York Times. The writer 
_ of the article is solely concerned with the business aspect of 
the matter; and it is for that reason that his testimony is 
especially useful. The plan which he advocates is illustrated 
by the diagram here reproduced. It consists in the creation 
of machinery on the part of the original owners which 
carries the process of continuous systematic control and 
cooperation through every stage of a piece of real-estate 
_ development. \ ‘ 

_ To begin with, no sites are sold until three plans are 
_ definitely adopted: a physical town plan prepared by a 
competent landscape architect, a community building Plan. 


THE STEP BY STEP PLAN 


A graphic presentation, 
from the New York 
Times, of a method for 


continuous — systematic 
control of real-estate 
development 
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A CLOCK TOWER FOR LIEGE 


“Too many war memorials,” says Le Mouvement Communal, the 
organ of the Belgian Union of Cities, “disfigure the public places. 
They are insincere and bombastic and throw into ridicule the touch- 
ing intentions and generosity to which they owe their existence.” 
Hence this clock tower, by an eminent architect, Paul Jaspar, in the 
style of the city’s Gothic architecture, “commemorating not only 
those who have gloriously fallen, but also the endurance of the pee- 
ple in their defense of right, law and liberty,” is hailed as a great 
patriotic achievement 


determining in advance the uses of the estate and the gen- 
eral type of architecture to be employed, a selling plan which 
will ensure that purchasers will be attracted whose in- 
tentions fall in with those of the plan and who will in every 
possible way be aided to carry through their building pro- 
gram. 

On the basis of this broad foundation of community plan- 
ning and control come the services necessary for the develop- 
ment as a whole. Before a lot is sold, the public utilities 
are under way of being installed, roads are made, titles are © 
cleared and individual lots are surveyed. Then comes the 
selling of the lots, and, combined with it, free aid and advice 
to home builders on architectural plans, construction and 
finance. 

At this stage a new danger to the development of 
the community sets in when speculative owners and build-— 
ers try to influence the growth of the town in such a way 
as to benefit their own holdings. The marking out and 
reservation of sites for stores, churches, schools, perhaps a 
club or other non-residential buildings in the original plan, 
prevents some of the worst interferences of that kind, but 
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the original control remains in effect to some extent until 
the community becomes large enough to secure and exercise 
its civic rights as a town. 

An examination of some notable suburban developments 
on Long Island in recent years provides the writer of the ar- 
ticle with concrete illustrations for his thesis. Kew Gardens 
is one of the few large suburbs that had a town plan before 
there were building operations of any magnitude. The “‘step 
by step” plan of systematic development was followed here 
with the result that the town has become one of the most 
desirable residential suburbs and one of the most valuable, 


ft Wanted: A Thousand Diamonds 


pall is true that to be in New York is inspiring, to 
walk the streets is a constant amusement, and to look 
at them from the window is a delight. But there are 
| times, especially when we are young, when these amuse- 
) ments fail and we long for more active pleasures. Then 
} it is that we try to play baseball or cat in the streets, 
because there is no other place to go.” So writes Charles 
Downing Lay, an architect and city planner (who lives, 
by the way, in that part of Brooklyn to which Manhat- 
tan presents itself as a romantic skyline) in calling the 
SuRVEY’S attention to an interesting comparison between . 
New York and Hartford in the matter of play-opportun- 
ity. This, Mr. Lay holds, is just as much an index of 
greatness in a city as bank clearings or Broadway suc- 
cesses. Hartford, with George A. Parker as park 
superintendent, is no doubt an exceptional community. 
But is not New York, too, fit for leadership? ‘Taking 
Hartford’s present park facilities—with which the city 
is by no means satisfied—as a basis, what public play- 
grounds would New York have for its forty-times-greater 
population? The figures follow: 


} New York’s annual expenditure for park maintenance 
4S sixty-nine cents per capita. Hartford spends $1.10. 
With the fact well established that capital costs of open 
spaces in crowded areas are usually transferred in in- 
creased assessments to neighboring property, isn’t it time 
for New York to begin to catch up? 

Incidentally Mr. Lay quotes Hartford figures for the 
relative maintenance cost of different park amusements. 


Maintenance 
Estimated Park cost per 
| attendance appropriations person 
| _ General athletics.......... 31,000 $137.65  .0044 
ny Baseball. coe. 6... Sle lataintei 329,794 2,816.58 -0085 
} Basketball ...... iia the ses 9,601 1.72  .00017 
| Bicycle and running track.. 25,820 234.24 009 
H Lawn bowls.............. 500 395.61 78 
4 Football ....... Wore ara teieie aie 3,000 201.43 067 
BM eGo Ol Ee isis 35's Le bie ta ata - 15,800 4,578.46 289 
f } Outdoor, gymnasium....... 307,093 2,493.90 .0079 
DALE EN SSF DD, SRA 24,490 3,225.94 -1317 
} Quoits, croquet, etc........ 8,423 293.85 034 
RMB usic visas slaice's cosa tc 2y900 394.61 .2076 
757,421 $14,773.99 02 


Two cents per year per person at play—once you have — | 
the parks. : 


nl 
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Hart- New New York at 
ford York | Hartford 
has now has now ratio hid 

Baseball diamonds.............- 25 111 1,000 
Tennis courts. .....0..0.00ce 000 020 507 800 
W) Football fields................ TANG 42 240 
Outdoor gymnasiums............ 2 18 80 
Golf, 18-hole courses....... ed alle 1 5 1: 40 

) Bowling greens...............+ 3 2 120 
| Basketball courts (outdoor)..... 2 31 80 


though the composition of its population ‘is not exceptional. — 


The town plan came first; then the installation of municipal im- 
provements; then land sales closely coupled with the erection and 
sale of houses; then the beginning of an era of reselling that has 
brought profit upon profit to original purchasers and has served te 


standardize values and create liquidity of investment; then the — 


addition of a section where hotels and,apartment houses meet the 
demand better than private dwellings would have done; all result- 
ing in the transformation of a sales agency into a permanent broker- 
age office to manage the properties of individual owners. 


Several other estates are mentioned which have been de- 
veloped in a similar way—though none as yet with the same 
degree of success. While these methods are advocated as 
ensuring larger profits for the land owner and do not con- 
tribute to lowering the cost of homes, they are nevertheless 
socially important because of their stabilizing effect. Home 


_ ownership, whatever its advocates may say, today is for most 


people a speculative investment because they have no control 


whatever over the influences that determine prices in their © 


neighborhood, It is much less ‘speculative if from the be- 
ginning the purchaser of a site and builder of a home 
knows definitely what the character of the community is 
going to be and to remain. 
community, instead of being a potential danger to his in-. 
vestment, in this case becomes a further security. 


A PARTICULARLY annoying abuse of public generosity is 
the sale on the street and in business offices of “ magazines” 
which, though entirely commercial, make some oblique appeal 
to the benevolence of the purchaser. The American Legion is 
to be congratulated on the public campaign, in its Weekly, 
against the soldier magazine nuisance. The Boston Council of 
Social Agencies has now moved effectively against the baby wel- | 


- fare peddlers. A permanent injunction has been secured on the 


petition of a number of child-caring and child-health agencies 


Every additional grewth of the — 


which forbids two Boston promoters to publish with intent to sell — 


in Massachusetts, or to sell there, any magazine, pamphlet or 


writing under the name Baby Hygiene, or Infant Hygiene, or 
Children’s Aid, or under any name of which the words baby, in- — 
fant or hygiene form any part; and to use in the sale or attempt- 
ed sale of any magazine the slogan Help the Babies, or any solic- — 


itation calculated to induce in the minds of the purchasers a 


_ reason to believe that any magazines were published or sold by 


any of the complainants, or that the proceeds of such sales — 


would inure to the benefit of the complainants or any of them. 
Other cities could profitably take similar action. 


OAKLAND, California,’ has ‘a plan for adding Aigniyieeaee 


process of naturalization and significance to the national holi- — 


days. 
of the Secretary of Labor, that citizenship papers be granted 
with special ceremonies on Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 


Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee has suggested, with the approval — 


Day, the Fourth,of July, Labor Day and Thanksgiving Day. © 


The Municipal Anditorium of Oakland has already been the 


scene of a joint Thanksgiving Day service, in which Catholics, — 


Protestants and Jews shared, and at which the federal judge, 
Lincoln §. Church, addressed a large number of men and 
women recently admitted to citizenship. 


WHAT Every Emigrant Should Know is the title of an 
attractive pamphlet by Cecilia Razovsky, published by the 
Department of Immigrant Aid of the Council of Jewish 
Women. There have been urgent demands for literature of this 
kind from countries with many prospective emigrants to Amer- 
ica. So far only an English and a Yiddish edition have been 
issued; but translation into other languages is conttiouts a 


laws of the United States. 


tional a or social, of the present age. 


: paeection will be here: described. 
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| lines was already under way. 
:. of studious activity, as distinct from 


6“ 


Stimulating teaching was provided. Close con- 


tacts with the life of the city were established so 
‘that books should be related to their sources in the 
life of the world. Intercollegiate athletics were 
barred, together with sorority and fraternity poli- 
tics. And those border-line types of “ students ” 
whose function in other schools is the adornment of 
the campus were weeded out as fast as they were 
discovered. The college really became a center of 
tudious life. 

_ Such a program is not easily organized or admin- 
istered, however. It was experimental in the extreme 
and some aspects of the experiment were severely 
iticised. ‘The war brought changes in perspective 
and in arguments. The old order changed some- 
what, eae place to new. A new president, Dr. 


experiment will be in operation by. the opening of 
lege in 1923. That program is too comprehen- 
sive to be given in detail here; but its broad provi- 
sions and general spirit can be indicated. 

a _ The first striking characteristic of the new pro- 
Tam appears in the abolition of the conventional 
ubject departments. In place of the departments, 
nstruction is organized into four divisions, or groups 
f interrelated subjects: (1) Literature and 
uage; (2) History and Social Science; (3) 
athematics and Natural Science; (4) Philosophy, 
sychology and Education. The arrangement of 
the curriculum for the four years is presented here- 
vith. ‘The first two years are unspecialized. The 
reshman year is devoted to the realization of man’s 
or cial and biological inheritance—with some con- 
-cessions ‘0 the desires of students who are Predom- 


The New Liberal College 


LIBERAL, that is, a liberating, education seems 
to many ,the greatest need of the world today. 
How to achieve such an education seems to these 
same people the greatest problem, whether educa- 

One of the most im- 

‘portant of the experiments now going forward in this 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon, is not a new college. It 
is at least ten years old. Ten years ago, under the leader- 
ship of William T. Foster, this experiment along liberating 
The college was to be a center tive. 
student activities.” 

‘The students were selected for their interest in studious 
ims “ 


master some of the more important mathematical methods of 


exact science. 
tion and accurate methods of measurement of the materials 
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able specializing in the last two years of the course. 
In these two preliminary years, students undertake to 


analysis and to grasp the basic conceptions and theories of © 
‘They learn laboratory methods of investiga- — 


peers 


of the world. They are expected to learn how to think in i) 


terms of these methods and processes; how to read them and 
about them and how to write. It is assumed that their minds 


Edmond Holmes, 
do the learning.” 
The last two years are devoted to more specialized forms 


, The New Cu rriculum 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


For students interested pri- 
marily in Mathematics— 
Natural Science 


1. For students interested pri- 2. 
marily in Letters—Social 
Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Man’s Social and Biological Inheritance 


History and Literature (7) History and Literature (7) 
(To 1763) (To 1763) 
Biology (3) Mathematics (4) or (5) 
Two Electives (6) Science (5) or (4) 
Language, Mathematics, Biology and Chemistry or — 
Anthropology-Psychology Physics 


SoPHOMORE YEAR ’ 
Social Science and Literature 


(7144) (With Historic Back- 
grounds, 1763-1922) 

Major Science (4%) 

Biology, Chemistry, Mathemat- 
ics or Physics 
Electives (7) 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


Four courses will be taken each year— 
elective except for— 
A. The Major Requirements— 
B. Half-course in Citizenship and 
Half-course i in Philosophy— 
one year. 


Social Science and Literature 
(74%) (With Historic Back- 
grounds, 1763-1922) 

Major Subject and Electives 


(8%) 


Notes on the curriculum: 


English Composition is required in connection with Freshman 
and Sophomore courses. The Freshman History and Literature 
course will be supplemented by a section in Economic, Political or 
Social Institutions. Mathematics must be taken either in Fresh-— 
man or Sophomore year. A year of either Physics or Chemistry : 
must be taken by all students unless presented for entrance. A 
year of biology i is required of all students for graduation. 
education activities are continued throughout the whole course. A 
reading knowledge of French or German is required for gradua- |} 
tion. 


to the several subjects. 


Numbers in parenthesis denote units of student’s time allotted 


shall be not merely acquisitive, but also inquisitive and crea- 
That is to say, it is assumed that, in the words of © 
“the one who is doing the learning must. 


Bat 
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ot study—to such specialization of interest as will open a 
world of permanent intellectual growth to the student. But 
this specialization is not an end in itself. There is probably 
a distinct contradiction between specialization per se and the 
liberation of the mental life. Hence, in the senior year there 
is held once a week, in small sections, a two-hour colloquium, 
intended to compel ther student to think his way through to 
some sort of a unified, synthetic philosophy of life, which 

shall be his own. The college holds that one of the greatest 
_ weaknesses in our conventional American program, and one 
of the reasons for the lopsided and confused thinking of the 
average graduate, is the failure to give every student before 
graduation an opportunity to think out for himself the inter- 
relations of the various approaches to the world in which he 
lives. He has touched upon these approaches, literary, his- 
torical, economic, biological, psychological, and the like. 
Should he go through life unaware that each of these leads 
back to the same human world, his own world? Should he 
go through life thinking in compartments, with no true per- 
spectives and little real understanding? ‘The college insists 
that liberality of mind demands richness of experience, includ- 
ing a rich share in the experiences of the race. But along 


a real outlook of his own—a point of view. , 
Of course, the small college possesses certain advantages 
over the great university in practically all matters that have 
to do with education.- For example, with the possible excep- 
tion of the teachers of physics and chemistry, practically every 
professor and assistant professor in Reed College has the 
opportunity to come into personal contact with every student 
for at least a year’s work (in lectures and small conferences) 
during either the freshman or the sophomore year. Some- 
thing of the old personal relationship of teacher and student 
is retained, and will be retained, whatever else must go by 


is to be encouraged. The fact seems to be that the college 
has discovered the mind of the student, and has come to be- 
lieve that, for educational purposes, this mind of the student 
is to be respected and protected in its gropings for life and 
understanding, no matter what happens either to professional 
dignities or to the mountains of books in the libraries. 


the majority of students it is possible, probably, no- 
where but in the small college. An occasional teacher in the 
big university is capable of bracing himself against the whole- 
sale methods made necessary by great numbers. Now and 
again, an occasional student comes into contact with the great 
minds and personalities that are found in the faculties of all 
large universities. But the occasions are rare; and they are 
probably to grow rarer still. 
nor ever has been, made of facts and materials, alone. A lib- 
eral education implies a liberated mind. That is, it implies a 
mind that has been liberated. ‘This is a service which re- 
quires prior liberation of mind on the part of the teacher, 
and some considerable contact with that mind on the part of 
the student. Here the small college has all the best of the 
situation, 

Besides all these aspects of the case, the small college can 
actually control the conditions of student life and activity, 
if it wants to do so. In war time, the Reed College commun- 
ity decided to make an experiment with intercollegiate ath- 
letics. The experiment was taken up enthusiastically by prac- 
tically everybody. After more than a year of various sorts 
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with this multiplicity of materials the student must develop 


the board. Text-books are to be minimized, though reading 


“nitions. 


‘HIS is a great discovery—this mind of the student. For 


But a liberal education is not, 


donee 15, 1923 4 


of intercollegiate games, the whole coaster voted the | 
experiment a failure and the college has gone back to its — 
original program of play and physical education for everge 
one, special development of mere athletic ability for no one. 
Such experiments introduce a curiously interesting element — 
into the life of the college. All colleges and universities now © 
maintain scientific departments, with extensive laboratory 
equipment, wherein much talk and action goes on under the » 
name of “ scientific method’; and the “ scientific spirit ” is. 
quite generally recommended to students as a desirable attri- 
bute of the modern mind. But very few schools or colleges 
ever think of applying this same scientific method, or of using 
this same scientific spirit in dealing with the problems that 
arise within the college itself. Authority, dogmatism, even 
intolerance quite frequently characterize the attitudes of the 
officials and even of the teachers toward such problems, Or, 
if not this sort of attitude, then subordination to some ex- 
ternal control, political, economic or religious, marks their 
minds. It would seem desirable that the method so loudly 
praised in laboratories and so continuously recommended to 


students should be more freely used by teachers and officials 


in handling all the problems that arise on the college campus. 
The rule of the institution should be: “ Physician, heal 
thyself!” 


UT of the many possible questions that arise in connec- 
tion with this program for a liberating education, one 
particularly presses for utterance. Reed College is admitting, 
even in these mechanistic days, some hint of a belief that life is 
essentially unmechanistic, liberal, humane, of the spirit. This 
admission is not a new thing in the world. All great ages 
have begun with this renaissance of faith in humanity and 
life. But—how long can the college maintain this faith and 
this attitude? The goblin of organization devours us all, 
sooner or later. Already there is a noticeable tendency in 
the college statements toward over-elaboration of definitions 
and details. Year after year the spirit of life that now exists 
on that campus will have to be hedged about with more defi- 
Bookkeepers must have something to keep them 
busy. Deans must have “ rules to go by.” Boards of trus- 
tees must pass regulations of some sort now and then. Presi- 
dents must have some way of knowing “ what is going on.” 
Student initiatives, left entirely to themselves, are too much 
like “the little foxes that spoil the vines.”” We simply don’t 
seem to be able to let life alone around the edges. Can Reed 
College, or any other experimental college, control the com- 
mon human itch to regulate everything? Can.it keep its 
faith in life and believe permanently in the program of liber- 
ating the minds of its members? Can it remain forever an 
experimental college? The drift of history would lead. us to 
assume that Reed will presently feel that everything has 
been finally made satisfactory, and that the then existing 
arrangements can be crystallized ad hoc. ‘Time alone can 
tell whether the present educational leadership of the college 
can permanently maintain its scientific spirit and its liberat- 
ing outlooks on student development and on the world. 
All friends of democracy will hope that this experiment 
will carry through to some conclusive end. Educational and 
social experiments are not lightly to be entered upon. Once 
undertaken the experimenters carry a definite obligation: 
they must demonstrate either that they have found a blind 
alley in which further effort will be useless, or that they 
have taken the first few steps along a trail that promises to 
lead to a new world of freedom for the human spirit. 


p Will Get You 
The morning paper carries the headline: Neglect of the 
Ballot is a Menace to the Nation. The schools teach civics. 
But teaching can go on without the least bit of learning 
aking place. Where do city children get their civic ideals, 
or their lack of ideals? Who really teaches the children of 
‘the city? What are these children really learning? We 
shall do well to try to find out. This article attempts to 
point out some of the non-school factors that really educate 
our children. What can the school do? What can the 
community do? We have talked much about “ Americani- 
zation”: Is civic education at the hands of the policemen 
_an element of “ Americanism”? 


HE COP will get you.” To a very large portion 
of our population, even in their adult years, this 
childhood conception of the law clings. And with it remains 
the old zest for seeing how near one can come to being 
caught, and the old joy in each narrow escape. Only the 
weight of responsibility, which so many of us seem to escape 
so easily, can make us really grow up. We seem to be a 
Mation of happy, irresponsible children, with such a wealth 
of resource in this new young land of ours, that few of us 
will ever feel the grip of adversity which would steady and 
sober us. 

_ In place of this adversity, which no one is so foolish as to 
wish for, even though it might bring about some changes 
which we so sorely need, we must have a thorough know- 
ledge of the reason for and the function of the law we are 
‘so fond of “laying down.” We need understanding of and 
‘proper respect for the function of the law on the part of 
each and every citizen, to say nothing of those whose business 
it is to make law. . 
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_ The only place where this understanding can be brought — 


‘about with any hope of reaching the mass of the population 
is the public school. As the school is now organized no one 
is definitely responsible for this important field of education. 
Each year sees new burdens added to the shoulders of the 
grade teacher. If she is at all conscientious her summers 
are spent in a more or less hopeless effort to keep abreast 
of her new obligations and of the ever-changing methods of 
presenting the old subjects. .Whether or not she can crowd 
in the teaching of such principles of living as she has had 
‘contact with in her own life, depends upon her strength of 
‘mind and character, and her own conviction as to the greater 
worth of these principles to the child. But such haphazard 
provision has not proved adequate, nor is it likely to do so. 
_. There are few children above the third grade, where 
childish mischief begins to change into “ delinquency,” who 
could not be taught the real significance of that delinquency 
if it were presented to them in concrete terms. The Polish 
boy whose home overlooked the fenced-in freight yards and 
who daily saw corn lying apparently unwanted on the ground 
‘beside the open cars or on the floors after the cars had been 
“emptied ” by our inefficient and wasteful American meth- 
ods, saw only free feed for his pet pigeons. His mother’s 
terror lest he be killed, his probation officer’s efforts to keep 
him in school and to introduce him to a better life and 
circle of acquaintances via the settlement route, availed 
nothing against the lure of that which “ nobody wants and 
it don’t do no harm to take.” But that same shrewdness 
ich made him utilize what cost nothing before he spent 
“good money” would lead him to see the advantage 
efraining if he understood the function of the law and 
actual workings where he was himself concerned. Mere 
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corn for his pigeons would assume new proportions when 
translated into records of trespassing and larceny, which in 
later years would form the basis of the “ Known to the 
police since the age of ten” which condemns many a wilful, 
mischievous; but not bad, boy to association with really bad 
boys in a reform school and starts his down-hill slide. There 
is practically no neighborhood in our large cities which does 
not offer some opportunity for trespassing or other disregard 
of property rights, from the pushcart man’s bananas to the 
flowers on the lawns. In one wealthy district we were 


compelled to discourage bringing flowers to the teacher 


because we had to settle with our irate neighbors too 
frequently. 
Sentimentally inclined people decry the ‘“ harshness” of 
the law toward these small offenders, Stealing a bunch of 
grapes or putting a slug into the chewing gum machine 
seems to them only childish mischief which is to be over- 
looked. The small business of the pushcart man, however 
“rich” he may be or get to be, would not stand the con- 
stant depredations it would suffer if the law did not protect 
it. The department stores and the “ Five and Ten” suffer 


continual raids and are compelled to protect themselves. 
Fortunate indeed is the small boy or girl who gets caught 
the first time, before he or she learns how easy it is to “ get 
away with it” and has thus formed a habit, to eradicate 
which causes some suffering. 


TEACHER DOESN’T GET THAT BIG RED APPLE 


Reform schools, justly or unjustly, receive but little sym- Ap 
pathy. All too often the boy is placed there without a full 


understanding of the significance of his misbehavior. He is 
“put away” for “ 


“mean” and he goes his way without realization of the — 
significance of his sentence. He may find life unhappy there, — 
in which case he is so rebellious that he behaves well only — 
because he must to get out. In that event he is practically — 


impervious to the good influence of the place. He may be ~ 
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swiping corn for his pigeons.” He may 
find the life not too irksome and his teachers not too 
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treated so much better there than he was ever before that he 
gains real profit and pleasure from his sojourn. The judge 
who sent him there considers the school good or bad accord- 
ing to the number of returned boys he must sentence. The 
parents rarely are satisfied to have the boy away from home. 
Public opinion will not permit drastic measures but com- 
plains incessantly when ineffectual work is done. Even the 
school’s board of directors complains of the incompetence of 
the teachers, yet is unable to provide teachers of stronger 
character, or better working conditions for those they have. 
As the result, the population of the reform school grows 
and shifts, and the discharged boy meets alluring mischief, 
in the shape of “a boy I met at McCune,” wherever he 
turns, especially if he lives in 'the congested district of a 
large city. 

As I see it, the greatest objection to the reform school is 
that it is a perversion of justice. The boy must break the 
law to get what is his natural right, a thorough training. As 
matters now stand the law-abiding child is deprived of 
advantages which will be given him when he ceases to be 
law-abiding. 

That the home is often to blame is true, but my expe- 
rience has been that there are few parents indeed who do 
not try to train their children to do right as they see it. I 
have known the most besotted father to show admirable 
tenacity and persistence in keeping his boy away from bad 
influences and in cooperating with the teacher he trusted. 
One good Italian father said in the presence of his boy, 
“Teacher, I don’t know what to do. I give this boy all he 
can eat, all he can wear. I got only three children. His 
mother is nearly crazy. I ain’t drunk.” A defective mother 
whose morals I had long been uncertain of came one day, 
bringing the neighbor who had found a “ nice little job” 
_ checking hats in a questionable dance hall for her fourteen- 


kid for fourteen years and I don’t want her taken away. 
I knew the teacher would tell me if it was wrong for her 
to go there.” 

But only the teacher who is willing to push aside the 
regular work of her classroom and endure the consequences 
_ of her own neglect, is’ able to answer the many such calls 
made upon her and to give the many hours of study to her 
district and its needs which must be made before she is able 
to do this work. It is not just to the teacher of the grade 
room, nor to the principal that they should be expected to 
do this work. It is the business of a trained “ citizenship 
teacher ’’ to look after such and other matters pertaining 
to the welfare of the people of the district. 

The whole field of our national social life is practically 
- untouched in the schools. I have sat in the gallery of the 
Senate of the United States and have watched men from 
various widely separated sections of the country working at 
cross purposes, not because they were unwilling to work 
_ together so much as because they were unable to understand 
___ each other’s point of view, which had been brought about 

by the different conditions under which they had been’ 
reared. Sectionalism is much deplored in our legislative 
_ bodies, but it is there to stay while our social life is ignored 
in training citizens. Books alone cannot do the work. 
_ It must be done by a teacher in each district who can study 
and present the actual current needs of that district. When 
- this is done the possibility of different needs in different 
districts will be recognized, even by those who are not aware 
of them now. 

It seems hopeless to expect national help for the schools 
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year-old girl who was in my room. She said, “I had my. 


} 


~ proved inadequate. 


Wille secuoaaligns ba the way. Even f did ‘comme oy 


amount of money which could be expected by each district — 
would be infinitesimal when compared to the amount needed. 


The solution, it seems to me, is to study the needs of each 
district to the end that the money now available be used to 
the greatest possible advantage. ‘This isn’t being done now 
when the cost for reformation in the reform schools and 
prisons is relatively so much greater per capita than the cost 
for formative training in the schools. Many of those who 


cause this additional expense could be safeguarded by careful 


and thorough training for citizenship in the classroom, or 
with individual oversight for those for whom such training 


savors all too strongly of the old method of locking the 
barn door after the horse is gone. 
: Brssinp KELLY — 


THE FAMOUS (now by way of becoming infamous) army . 


intelligence tests are being cumulatively discovered by men of 
affairs. The undependability of those tests having now begun 
to be increasingly apparent, men of affairs will cling to them 
and make them the basis of their social programs for the next 
twenty-five years. L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad, has recently discovered them and finds in them 


‘just what this country needs as a guarantee against disaster. 


He finds that those tests prove that 70 per cent of the American 
people “can be counted on to contribute little more than their 
physical strength and numbers.” The other 30 per cent must 
furnish everything else that America needs. Hence, the other 
30 per cent should have a predominating influence in American 
life. It seems, however, that with all their natural endowments 
of brains and superior intelligence, they can’t exercise any “ pre- 
dominant influence” per se. Mr. Loree feels they ought to 
have special privileges. He thinks we should work out some 
sort of system of “ selective suffrage,” by means of which voters 
would be graded according to their intelligence, the highest 
intelligences being given the highest number of votes. The grow- 
ing demand from all sorts of groups for special privileges is a 
curious phenomenon. What Mr. Loree proposes seems to be 
something of this nature: the man who is intelligent ought not 
to be compelled to use his intelligence in the actual world. He 
ought to be recognized as an intelligent man and given excess 
voting power in accord with his excess intelligence. So armed, 
he would never need to use his intelligence; he could just over- 
whelm his opponents with votes. Is this famous intelligence 
such a sacred thing that it should be thus protected from the 
stubborn struggles of the world? 


AN ATLANTIC CITY horse has recently demonstrated the 
value of education as a means of social control. According to 
a news report, the horse was running away down one of the 
busy ‘streets of that city. The crowds scattered to right and 
left. Total ruin seemed imminent on that street. But Ruin 
reckoned without consulting Habit and Discipline. As the traffic 
officer at one of the busiest cross streets saw the horse approach 
he turned his semaphore to “Stop,” blew his whistle and held 
up his hand. The horse’s forelegs became stiff and his hind legs 
slid under him in approved fashion. He came to a dead stop 
just in front of the officer’s upstretched hand. Innocent by- 
standers are reported to have been thrilled with this demon- 
stration of the triumph of wisi is habit over primitive im- 
pulses and fears. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has standardized its winter 
styles for the campus. Galoshes are to be worn open at the | 
top, even though they are perfectly useless, or worse than use- 


Our policy under the present system ‘ 
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less in a rain or snow storm. These galoshes, a miso fur over- Wf 


F all the children of the United States could be gath- 
ered together in some gigantic parade, one in about 
a each hundred would limp beside the procession on 
wt 4 crutches or ride in a wheel chair—a cripple. Accord- 
_ ing to careful estimates based on the surveys of cripples in 
~ Massachusetts and in Cleveland and New York City, there 
are probably 350,000 children in the country whose physical 
disability falls within the definition of the New York study, 
“Those handicapped by some limited or distorted use of 
i muscles, joints or skeletal members.’’ Childhood is a pecu- 
_ liarly crippling period of life; almost two-thirds of New 
_ York’s group are disabled before fifteen. To these early 
_years belong almost all of the infantile paralysis cases which 
- comprised one-sixth of the 
_ whole group; the deformities 
due to rickets, which ac- 
counted for more than a 
fifth; the tuberculosis of 
Mbone and joint, which ac- — 
counted for just less than — 
eh per cent. After fifteen 
the most common cause of 
crippling was accident, most _ 
; commonly industrial acci- 
dent. i rs. 
i. Many plans are afoot to 
y 


wipe out the diseases and 
conditions which handicap a 
child’s life at its start. 
Where pasteurization of milk 
o has been enforced it has 
4 greatly reduced bone tuber- 
culosis, The rate among 
New York’s children crip- 
pled by this disease was only { 
about one-sixth that found 
in the survey of Birming- 
ham, England, ten years 
earlier, — Increasing knowl- 
edge and application of the 
principles’ of nutrition can. 
lessen tremendously the high 
roportion: (40 per cent) of 
ses of rickets among New 
York crippled children. For 
infantile paralysis there still 
‘ig no method of prevention 
nd sanitary control, but 
gress can and is being made at ieeet' in the after-care of its 
ctims to counteract their most serious disabilities. National 
y weeks and industrial studies are bringing public at- 
ention to bear on the needless mutilation of human beings 
in traffic and industrial accidents. 
But ere remain the 350,000 crippled children, more than 
( i Kansas es or hesriaralang scattered 


‘The Hundredth Child 


A Poster by Briggs for the Dee York Mibsociaiiba for the Aid of 
Crippled Children 


coming to the hospital. 


and inaccessible. In New York where classes for the edu-— 
cation of crippled children had existed for twenty years, first — 
under the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, and — 
later chiefly under the Department of Education, nearly — 
half the crippled adults were wholly or partially dependent. 
This proportion also must be higher in almost every other — 
section of the country, where there is-no such elaborate or- 
ganization of special classes for crippled children, buses to — 
take them to and from — 

‘ school, special vocational — 
training and placement to off- _ 
set their handicap. To the | 
hundredth child and the — 
grown-up cripple he will be- — 
corne, unless he can get skil- 
ful and, usually, prolonged — 
treatment, must be laid atre- 
mendous burden of suffering _ 
and expense, much of which — 
could be lightened or abol- — 
ished completely. yee 
The striking victories of — 
orthopedic surgery during — 
war by the close and instant 
association of the general sur- 
geon, the neurologist and the 
orthopedic specialist in the 
fracture teams, opened the 
eyes of both the medical pro- 
fession and the general public — 
to the possibilities it offered. 
That interest has found ex- 
pression in two new nation- — 
wide movements which are 
endeavoring to solve in differ- 
ent ways the problem of the ma 
crippled child—the Interna- ret 
tional Society for Crippled ‘ie 
Children, composed of mem- | 
bers of Rotary Clubs, and t 
Shriners Hospitals for Crip a 
pled Children. . 
The work of the Rotarians a 
started in Ohio, at the instigation of Edgar F, Allen, 
who had been active in the development of the Gare ‘ 
Memorial Hospital for Crippled Children at Elyria. — 
That institutign found that during seven years ninety 
per cent of its patients had come from within a radius” ) 
of forty miles, though it was open to patients from 
all the state. Apparently the crippled children were not 
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benefits of the hospital to the children. In this effort Mr. 
Allen enlisted the aid of the Rotary Clubs, and in 1920 the 
Ohio Society for Crippled Children was formed. Its active 
membership is confined to members of Rotary Clubs, and its 
management is vested in a board of directors, composed of 
one representative from each of the fifty-three Rotary Clubs 
in the state. Ohio’s 12,000 crippled children have been di- 
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Ozly one in fifty of the cripples of the New York survey reached 
high school; one-seventh had no schooling at all 


vided into districts, in each of which the society is endeav- 
oring to establish a district center. A district center includes 
the following: 


A Rotary Club. 

Hospital facilities of twenty or more beds for orthopedic 
cases in a thoroughly equipped general hospital with competent 
nursing force and proper equipment for all classes of work for 
crippled and deformed children. 

A weekly clinic for new and old cases. 

An attending orthopedic surgeon with a consultant. 

A survey of the district and records of all cases. 

A system of follow up. 

‘ nee for crippled children, as well as teaching in the hos- 
ital. 
J Classes for slightly deformed children. 
Nine centers have been established. Where no Rotary Club 
exists another organization may be designated by the society 
to act for it. 

To support this work the Rotarians of Ohio tax them- 
selves four dollars a year for the Ohio budget and fifty cents 

_a year to extend the work of the International Society, which 

is endeavoring to arouse interest in crippled children over 
the whole international field of the Rotary Clubs, which 
have 76,000 members in twenty countries. But the financial 
burden falls not upon the Rotary nor upon the institution 
where the child receives his care, but on the state. 

At the suggestion of the Rotary 
Clubs, the Ohio Institute of Public 
Efficiency worked out a coordinated 
plan for the care and education of 
cripples. The main outlines of the 
program, endorsed by the depart- 
ments of the state, the Ohio Council 
of Social Agencies, the state Medical 
Association, and the Crippled Chil- 

_ dren’s:' Commission, were embodied in 
legislation which became effective in 
_ August, 1921. Under this “ Ohio 
plan” the superintendent of public 
instruction is empowered to establish 
_ special classes for cripples, who can- 
mot attend the ordinary schools, and 
to subsidize the local board of educa 
_ tion to the extent of $300 per child 
_ beyond the cost of school instruction 
_ for the normal child. If a child lives 
é es too far from the school to attend, or 
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- cannot be transported, thestate grants a further subsidy of $250 4 


Accident, infantile paralysis and rickets were 
the three major causes found in the New York 
cripple survey 
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a year so that he may be boarded nearby. If he cannot attend 
school at all, it provides instruction in his home. An earlier 
law was amplified to make it possible for a crippled child 
under eighteen to be committed through the juvenile court 
to the care of the state Department of Welfare, if his parents 
could not or would not obtain proper treatment for him. 
While he is in the custody of the department all expenses for 
*° clothing, medical or surgical treatment of any sort, travel, 
braces, or other expense for his maintenance and treatment | 
are met by the department and charged back to the county 
from which he comes. Guided by an advisory committee of — 
orthopedic surgeons and by the recommendations of the state 
Department of Health, the Department of Welfare may 
place him for treatment in any hospital in the state. 

Now that the mechanism for the care and education of 
Ohio’s crippled children has been established, the role of the 
Rotarians is to keep alive the public interest which makes it 
effective. The Department of Health will conduct surveys i 
of cripples and diagnostic clinics, which usually are held in 
the Court House at the time of the meeting of the county 
medical association, with leading orthopedists to consult with 
the health commissioner and county officers. During the 
surveys, which have been.made in fifty-three counties, the 
members of Rotary help in ferreting out the crippled children 
hidden away in homes in remote districts. When the diag- 
nostic clinics are to be held, their automobiles bring the chil- 
dren and their parents. Where follow-up treatment is neces- 
sary after an operation they often provide transportation to 
the weekly clinic. 

Largely through the eftarts of Rotary twelve special schools 
for crippled children have been opened and eleven more are 
about to be established. Four hundred crippled children who 
were not receiving treatment have been put in the care of 
the Ohio Department of Welfare. In Cleveland a social 
workcr employed by the local Rotary Club is a member of 
the staff of the Association for the Crippled and Disabled, 
which acts as a clearing house for the city’s cripples. 

The Ohio plan offers an unusual combination of profes- 
sional direction, state responsibility, and opportunity for the 
expression of private initiative and interest to solve a specific 
health problem through the development of existing institu- 
tions. Its principles, endorsed at the international convention 

of Rotary Clubs in Los Angeles in 
June, 1922, have been.adopted or are 
being studied by the Rotarians of the 
Province of Ontario, and the states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. ae 
Quite different is the angle from 
which the Ancient Arabic Order of 
Mystic Shriners have attacked the 
troubles of crippled children. At a 
recent convention they voted to levy 
an annual assessment on their mem- 
' bership for the establishment of or- 
thopedic hospitals for children. Two 
million dollars is available for this 
year’s building program; after this, 
there will be more than $1,000,000 
annually, to be expended under the a 
guidance of an advisory board of — 
orthopedic surgeons, of takes 4 
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ho has-had a Bet hiniiched record in 

he study, administration and teaching of 
_ orthopedic work for civilians and for sol- 
_ diers. 

The central hospital at St. Louis, which 
probably will -be ready by June, is being 
built on ground adjoining Barnes Hospital 
and the medical department of Washington 
_ University. Its director will be Dr. 
_ Nathaniel Allison, dean of the university’s 

medical department, and the staff will be 

chosen from the university staff. Hospitals 
- of fifty beds each are under construction at 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Shreveport, Louisiana, where work already 
has begun in temporary quarters. Within 
the next year additional institutions will be 
established at Montreal, Canada; Portland, 
_ Oregon; and Philadelphia, and after that at 
cities not yet chosen, of Virginia, New 
_ England, and the Rocky Mountain states, 
_ and after that probably three hospitals will be added each 
year till twenty or more have been established. 

Plans have been made for a mobile hospital unit to be sent 
_ to Honolulu. This unit will include an orthopedic surgeon, 

an orthopedic nurse, a trained nurse and a bracemaker, who 

will establish themselves in a regular children’s hospital. 
_ When the need in Hawaii has been met, the unit will be 
_ transferred to some other center. If this experiment is suc- 
_ cessful similar units will be organized to care for crippled 
? children i in sparsely settled parts of the United States where 
_ a permanent institution is not needed. 
i ; Following two such programs to their national conclu- 
_ sion—arousing and organizing each state to care for its dis- 
2 abled children through its existing institutions, and making 
_ coordinated efforts to see that there is a competent orthopedic 
q hospital within reasonable reach of every child who needs it 
—one would reach the millenium of the crippled child. In 
yr. both cases the interest and support of very large groups of 
‘people under expert direction are bringing about results 
which no professional or philanthropic body could have 
_ touched single-handed. The peculiarly dramatic and appeal- 
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might well be applied to other problems and by-problems of 
_ health which are robbing the country of its rightful quota 
Bot healthy, happy and independent grown-ups. 


The Omnipotent Oscilloclast 


| TENDED him, but God cured him.” So wrote 
_ ft the dearly beloved and much honored physician of 
Louis XIV of France, the great Amboise Paré, as he closed 
+ the case history of a fair young knight whom he had guided 
_ through a prolonged and exhausting blood poisoning or 
- sepsis. And so believes every honest physician in his heart 
~ as he stands by his patient to see that with death the game 
. of life is played according to the rules which science puts 


the atone of disease, but while we face the limit of 
r powers, and try to extend it, we are still honest. Om- 
iscience: and omnipotence are not the claims of the scien- 

Di mo the eines of scientific knowledge is a 


tH: Partially Self- - Supporting 


ray Entirel ly Self - Supporting 


Care for the crippled child can avert 

the burden of dependency which the 

New York survey found amoug adult 
cripples 


J ‘ing need of crippled children has evoked a method which © 


For this reason the man of science must — 
look critically upon any system or phil- 
osophy which claims to determine and heal 
all ills, however much he might hope that i 
there were one royal road to health. From 
the herb tonics of the family almanac which 4 
promised to cure any ache of man or beast, — | 
to the most modern disciples of the all- * 
powerful vitamine tablet, or the miracles 
of the subconscious to be achieved by in- | 
cantation, there are plenty of self-consti- — 
tuted guides to point the way. 

Furthermore, there are plenty of eager — 
travelers—the pitiful company of the 
chronic and incurable. hoping against hope 
for some mitigation of the sentence which — 
modern medicine has passed upon them; 
the restless and unsatisfied to whom health 
and work seem dull and who long for com- 
plete abandon to the arms of welcome dis- 
ease or even the cold comfort of its ghost— 
always the best material for elaborate diag- 
noses because of the certainty of cure when the wish for 
disease passes; and the determinedly uncritical optimists, _ 
who must have a vision to follow and a faith to clear their 
path. This band of apostles starts out feverishly on each 
aew road, chanting its beauties. In a few years the chants | 
die out; they start anew, in another direction. Dh 

Now the fountain of youth no longer is to be found ~ 
in the ancient lore of the Indians, but in the ductless gland; 
health no longer to be drawn down from the stars, but fished 
up from the subconscious. For each step forward which 
science makes, cautiously defined and limited, there is a 
curiously distorted shadow of pseudo-science, claiming blindly — 
that now at last the goal is reached, warping out of all pro- — 
portion the added bit of knowledge. 

Suspicion rather than sympathy therefore is aroused by 
the claim of Albert Abrams and his disciples that the Ameri- 
can medical profession, some 140,000 in number, “have — 
done their utmost to keep the great news for which human- — 
ity has been waiting in agony for centuries from reaching — 
the public.” We have been accused this way before. What _ 
is Dr. Abrams’s great news? a3 

Briefly, and in verbal accord with the popular cult of the © 
decade, electricity, it is that the basic components of the — 
body are electrons, with vibratory motions and a definite 
radio-activity according to the condition of body and mind _ 
in health and disease. Each disease has its specific rate. 
Produce the same vibratory rate by the use of drugs (“spe 
cific drugs possess a like vibratory rate as the diseases for 
which they are effective”) or by the use of Dr. Abrams’s — 
own invention, the oscilloclast, and you destroy the disease. 

A sample of blood on a slide or a blotter is sufficient for ; 
the most minute diagnosis. According to one of Dr. ; 
Abrams’s followers, Dr. Abrams can establish through it 


If he is suffering from cancer or tuberculosis he can locate am ; 
to an inch the diseased area. The sample of blood, how-— 
ever, nust be taken when the patient is facing west, in a 


objects in it. ¥ 
All or most disease is due, according to Dr. Abrams, to 
syphilis, human or bovine. Vaccination is the source of 
most of this infection. (What that we have never proved 
the gentle bos to have syphilis?) The Abrams theories 
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A poster distributed by the Council on Health Education to warn 
the people ef China against patent medicines and quacks 


are being used by the opponents of vaccination—perhaps the 
most completely established of beneficent medical discov- 
-eries—though Dr. Abrams himself believes that vaccination 
should be continued with the use of a de-syphilized vaccine. 
In this syphilitic soil there flourishes an amount of tuber- 
 culosis and cancer and streptococcus’ infection—usually in 
_. imaccessible parts of the body where its existence is demon- 
_ strable only by operation or autopsy—undreamed of by the 


 loclast will cure even those who are declared to suffer at 
one and the same time from cancer, syphilis and tubercu-. 
losis. 
And the oscilloclast? This instrument is now used not 


oF among whose names The Journal of the American Medical 
Association counts 217 physicians and 132 osteopaths. It 


of $200 or $250 and a monthly rental of $5. The person 
leasing it must sign a contract that he will not open it! 
ey Upton Sinclair, an ardent admirer of the Abrams theory, 
. = Sw it for the statement that “a great number of 
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‘patent recently filed in that country for 


most morose general practitioner. But the use of the oscil- 


a only by Dr. Abrams but by some 350 of his followers, 


is not for sale, but it can be leased for, an initial payment 


the physicians oh are yee me instrument are Savage 
enjoying incomes of from $1,000 to $2,000 a week.” 

The Journal of the American Medical Association has 
compared the lists of the lessees—who have from one to eight — 
of the instruments in use in their practice—with its propa- 
ganda files. Among them are many proponents of cancer 
cures, of miraculous proprietary remedies, even of “ medical 
astrology.” The majority of the names, however, says the 
Journal, are in “ the twilight zone of professionalism where 
it is difficult to distinguish between the visionary with a fad 
and the quack or near-quack with a scheme.” 

The secrecy with which the miraculous oscilloclast is 
guarded contrasts strikingly with the recent action of To- 
ronto University in turning over to the Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain as a free gift all rights in the 
“insulin,” the 
newly developed pancreatic extract for the treatment of 
diabetes, with power to safeguard the manufacture of the 
extract under standard conditions by existing laboratories, 
or at need, to set up a special organization with the aim 
of benefitting patients and with no view to returns in 
commercial profit. 

However, the fair test of any system must be the actual 
work of one of its skilled exponents. Dr. Abrams was in- 
vited to hold clinics at the State House in Boston and at 
Carnegie Hall in New York, to convince the old-school doc- 
tors of his diagnoses and cures, At each demonstration 
the verdict of the critical has been the same, the answer 
that was given by Dr. Benzion Liber, the faithful teacher 
and promoter of health, in his stirring lecture at the Labor 
Temple: 

I fail to hear what he claims must be heard. I fail to see: 
what he claims should be seen. 

Dr. Liber, who has made a special study of the Abrams 
methods, describes one such demonstration in detail in a 
recent article: 


“Do you see, doctor, how this rod goes on?” 

“It stops.” 

“It shouldn’t. Try again!” 

And the man, all confused, finds whatever he is told. 

““T ‘see from the blood that this patient has a pain on the 
right side.” To the patient: “ Where is the pain? ” 
_“ On the left side.” 

“ Are you sure it is not on the right side? ” 

““ Maybe, sometimes! ”” 

Then, Abrams, triumphantly: “See? ” 

“ This patient suffers from diarrhea.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ Are you sure? You never do?” 

The patient, intimidated: “ No, never; yes, very ravely? | 

“ Here my autograph will come out on the skin. You see?” 

As there is no trace of it he says: “It is not as marked as it 
should be.” 

And he adds: “ The diagnosis of the medical doctor cannot 
tally with ours, as he is wrong.” So all avenues to a proof are 
closed; we must believe! 

“All these people with infected sinuses suffer from hay-fever. 
; - Do you have hay-fever?” 

re No. ” 

“Are you sure you never had?” 

“Maybe. . . a 

A man complains that after a ie treatment he sees no — 
improvement. But Dr. Abrams becomes angry and cries: “ This — 
is not the moment to take that up.” 

A shaky old man. . 

“ Sarcoma of the brain! i) 

Why must I believe that? Where is the see Again in the | 
reactions? But I doubt the reactions! So much the worse for — 
me. Dr. Abrams’s friends are happier; they need no proofs! 


The question of Albert Abrams is important because. 


And he dismisses the case. o 


: ed easily. and Giickly, by methods which they will 
not submit to scientific investigation or proof. When these 
diagnoses are false, they are creating fears which have no 
is in fact; when they are correct, and by the general law 
of averages, if for no other reason, the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis, cancer and syphilis must justify a certain number of 
them, the healers are promising returns which they have 
not been able to prove, living on the credulity of the sick 
or would-be-sick, They are casting doubt on the methods 
_ which have proved efficacious in checking some ills, and by 
‘ their own methods they are allying themselves with the per- 
sons who have found a quack’s paradise in this land of the 
" pscudo-shrewd and the pathetically credulous. 
Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Pneumonia Weather 
LTERNATING cold and 


weather,” say the wiseacres. 

% Whatever their scientific basis, the fact i is true. Pneu- 
‘monia is the evil genius of the first three months of the 
year. In a paper delivered before the American ‘Public 
i Health Association, Dr. Henry Vaughan and Dr. George 
- Palmer of the Detroit Department of Health summarized 
the study of this prime disease of winter. 

Where other maladies have yielded to organized control, 
pneumonia has ceded little ground in the last half century. 
Over the registration area it is responsible for one death in 
ten each year; in some cities, notably Pittsburg, the rate 
has risen at times to one in six. It is a disease of the city 
more especially than of the country. It is most frequently 
f In the middle years it kills 


thaw. | “‘ Pneumonia 


fatal at the extremes of life. 
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| ‘THE SEASONAL ‘CYCLE OF THE PNEUMONIAS 


earcentage of annual deaths by guarters in U. S. Registration area 

The valleys of the graph are invariably in the summer months of 

, August and September. The peaks are without exception in 
the winter months of January, February and March 


ore than twice as many men as women. _Epidemiologically 

has three. forms: 

Epidemic pneumonia, an infectious type, which apparently 
nores the weather. This type demands the ordinary 

nethods of controlling infection, including the elimination 

vercrowding and the application of principles of personal 

iene. oc aes : 

quel or secondary pneumonia, which follows an infec- 

us disease, such as influenza or measles, or an injury. The 

spccessful method of preventing secondary pneumonia 


Beg organisms. 
as seasonal pneumonia, the pedidacy type. At 
ief means of preventing this disease is educa- 


‘age and disability insurance with sickness insurance is expected 
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ona propaganda along the lines of personal hygiene— 
articles on ventilation, proper clothing, exercise, and food, 
and the anti-coughing, sneezing, and spitting cam- — 
paigns. Serious consideration of apparently slight colds or — 
bronchitis is the best present insurance against the more seri- 
ous infection. The authors of the paper feel, however, that 
extensive research is needed to determine the factors of this — 
type of pneumonia—its relation to the common cold, to the 
temperature, changes, or humidity of the weather, to trans- 
gressions of personal hygiene. A movement has been 
started with the endorsement of the American Meteorolog- 
ical Society and the National Research Council to establish — 
an endowed institute for atmospheric research. 


ae A 


GALLOPING hoofs no longer herald the ambulance 
bound on its errand of mercy. The modern Mercury may — 
arrive even without the clanging of bells, amid the b-r-rrr of an 
airplane engine! Airplane ambulances have been used by the 
United States army since early in 1918, but it remained for the 
French army in the Levant to report the evacuation of forty- 
four wounded by airplane over the 400 kilometers of Syrian 
desert between Deir-ez-Zor and Aleppo, a journey of twenty 
days by camel convoy and of at least a week by motor ambu- 
lance through hostile desert tribes. The airplanes left Aleppo 


_ with emergency aid and were back at the hospital within a few 


hours. Along the deserted Atlantic coast near Cape Hatteras, 
where 3,000 souls have lived without a doctor since the influenza __ 
epidemic, necessity inspired someone to link up another modern 
servant with emergency medical aid. One day it became evident 

that an obstetrician must be had at once if the wife and baby at 
the lonely coast guard station were to be saved. A radio call 
to the commandant of the fifth naval district brought a navy 
seaplane with a surgeon within the hour, and the mother and 
baby both lived. The next week airplanes, summoned by radio, 
took a coast guard with pneumonia and a man with acute appen- 
dicitis to the hospital at Norfolk. From Enid, Oklahoma, comes 
news of a doctor who never is out of touch with his office. If ~ 


‘Dr. T. B. Hinson is needed at the Government Springs Hos- 


pital, or if a message necessitates his going from one rural call — 
to another, a nurse broadcasts the word and the radio instru- 
ment in his automobile picks it up. 


A BILL to onibine the sickness, old age, and disability insur- 
ance associations of Czechoslovakia into one institution is to be 
introduced into the next session of the parliament with the sup- _ 
port of all members of the coalition. The combination of old 


to improve the service of the existing insurance associations, At 
present these bodies do not care very much for the ultimate result 
of the patient’s sickness so long as his desire for immediate relief 
is satisfied, for an association never knows how long the patient © 
will retain his membership. If the proposed law is put into effect — 
the social insurance institute will be directly interested in the 
members’ health throughout their lifetime, and its enactment is _ 
expected to improve the medical service and to give a strong — 
impetus to the public health movement. 


TO give a fair start in school to the child with defective set 
is the object of the new “ speech kindergarten,” the first of its 
kind, opened this fall by the National Hospital for Speech Dis- e 
orders, New York, for children from three to six. Experimental — he 
work done last year by the hospital made it possible for two chil- By 
dren who had been considered subnormal mentally to enter and 
maintain a normal grade. This year a specially trained kinder- ‘ 
gartner is engaged in helping pre-school children who suffer from ee 
delayed or defective speech to overcome their handicap, by wh ; 


the regular kindergarten songs and games. 
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I had my field all ploughed up in April. I 


i sowed the seeds into the soil so black and go hard with me. The summer through the clouds 
hard and full of spring-time promise. They shall break with light and rain abundant for the 
were good friends of mine—those days gone by life-giving earth and for the peasant’s harvest 


The old man, way-worn, was the first I racked my brains. I am loth to go, but I 
to sink. What shall 1 tell him, how will make safe a wretched life in a far for- 
shall I tell the children that there is eign country. I.am loth, for long and hard 
“nothing” left for them but death? I toiled and drudged on my Volga lands 


‘ 


There arises Doom—an ugly beggar : For all my misery I cannot leave my home- 
woman, blind and mad—to crawl stead. It breaks my heart to think of time 
along the moss-grown ways, across to come. I’ll\better stay at home and starve 
the mouldered rails in darkness and hope that some will fight the famine 
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It has not come to pass. Above these 
villages of ours the burning sun burst 
forth, and morning after morning 
dawned dry and duil and dew-less 


._ Mother Volga will grieve and mourn, the 

_ river banks will be a silent grave. They will 
not ring with the clamor of songs, and the 
wail of the dying—we shall take that with us 
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They'll fall to work in their railway shops, 
with might and main, each shoulder to the 
wheel; they'll send a train to us; they'll find a 
load to save the brother peasant from starvation 


The black earth roan and red, my fields a desert, and 
nothing to relieve the heartache and the anguish: — 
starvation comes to growl around my house. No bread, — 
no grain, no chaff, nothing to take out of the pantry 


Our fields will waste away under the — 
barren heather; no scythe will touch the 
withered meadow grass. The blessed Volga 
banks are doomed to be a valley of death — 


Cambs ere eat 


And when spring comes, I'll lav 7 
day and night, I'll drag the plow, | 


OR five years I have been a hotel worker in New 
York, Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. When I 
am asked if I have ever worked in a good hotel I 
have to say “No.” But I know that there could 
_ be good hotels, because for every bad feature in any hotel I 
ever worked in I have met a fine and feasible remedy operat- 
ing in some other place. The law could bring all these good 
_ things together in the same hotel. 
The hotel in Cleveland, where I worked as chambermaid, 
had a pleasant cafeteria for its employes.on the thirteenth 
floor, fitted out with small tables and chairs—a big improve- 
_ment over the common type of Helps’ Hall, located some- 
where in the sub-basement, with long wooden tables and 
~ backless benches. 
_ Adjustments in hours are spasmodically made by the man- 
agement. The vegetable and glass pantry girls in the Felton 
Hotel* in Milwaukee work a straight eight-hour day. But 
the usual broken shift of eleven hours stretched over four- 
teen, which this replaced, is still required of the help’s cook 
and help’s waitresses at the Felton. And in an equally large 
hotel across the street, the help’s waitresses work but eight 
hours a day and the vegetable girls work over eleven hours. 
‘The improvements needed are uniformly applied only in 
_ those states whose labor laws apply to all hotels with the 
_ same force that they do to factories or department stores. 
The laws of California, Washington, North Dakota, Penn- 
_ sylvania, Arkansas, Oregon and the District of Columbia 
"assure the woman hotel worker a day of rest every week, as 
- well as definite limits to her daily hours. Twenty-two 
_ other states have maximum hour limits and others have 
assured hotel women a minimum wage. 
_ But the laws of twenty states still read like that of New 
York: 
No employe shall be employed, permitted or suffered to work 


_ more than six days in any one week. Exceptions: Employes in, 
_ or in connection with, kitchens of hotels. 


In Wisconsin, where I have been working this last year, 


mercantile establish- 


to: “factories, workshops 
” with no men- 


_ ments, confectionery stores and restaurants, 
tion of hotels at all. : 
After working in the Raymond House, the Felton and 
the Maurice, three of the largest hotels in Milwaukee, and 
in one small hotel there; at the Lake and Circle hotels of 
- Madison; at the Fern and Elk Inn, summer hotels in Kil- 
bourn, as chambermaid, counter girl, fruit pantry. girl, 
_ kitchen girl and waitress, I realize how hard it is for the other 
ie ; plea thousand women working in the hotels of the state 


It isn’t that hotels haven’t a difficult problem with regard 
; W to hours—they have. Most hotel departments must give 
service from six in the morning until midnight, with three 
_ times a eons when work is heaviest; so it is hard to arrange 


The Forgotten Industry 


Her hours were from 7 to 2:30 and from 5:30 to 8:30 


reduced. The chef wouldn’t consider doing it. Lena quit, 


_ the law which limits the hours a woman may work applies” 


reasonable hours. But in most hotel departments hours are — 
not arranged at all. The measure of a job is how much — 
work there is, not how much time a girl can be reasonably — 
expected to work. : 

Margaret Murphy,* head cook at the Elk Inn, started the 
fire at 5:15 every morning, hurriedly served order after ~ 
order of eggs in different styles, rushed to her preparations 
for dinner. At about eleven she would say, “I haven’t had 
a drink of water yet; I feel faint.” At three she would be 
through with dinner, only to begin again before five on 
supper, which would be over about eight. For many years 
she had worked this thirteen-hour day stretched over fifteen 
hours. 

The two waitresses, the dishwasher and I as kitchen 
helper worked an eleven-hour day stretched over fifteen 
hours. These were not emergency hours, but the regular 
thing. During the Labor Day week-end, we handled one 
hundred additional guests. At the end of the week every 
one was dead tired. The boss had given every girl a dollar 
tip for her extra hard work, but the day after the rush we 
were called at 5:30 as usual and put to help can fruit. 

Amelia Gwynn worked in the pantry of the Maurice. 


i 


or later—ten hours in a thirteen and a half-hour period. 
“From the minute I come in I don’t stop working; people 
bother me to do something a the time, even while I’m 
eating,” said Amelia. 

The help’s cook and help’s waitresses at the Felton start 
at six in the morning and are through at seven at night. 
The cook is off from one to four; the waitresses are often not 
free until after two, as they are required to scrub the floors 
and tables. Lena Dickson, one of the waitresses, went to 
the chef one Saturday when I was there, and said she had 
hardly any time for herself and asked that her hours be 


right then. 

She got a new job as counter girl in the cafeteria of the 
Raymond House. I had worked there, too, so I talked 'to 
her. I found that she had been given no idea of her hours 
when she was hired. I didn’t see the use of telling her that — 
every other morning I had had a watch beginning at six and 
that, although the cafeteria was only open for eight hours, 
the girls had to make salads and coffee, clean the counters - 
and put the food away, which brought their hours up to nine 
and a half one day and eleven the next.. Lena had to work 
somewhere and these hours are general. 

If Lena kept that job at the cafeteria for a month or so, 
she got better hours, for it was ruled that cafeterias, even 
though located in hotels, came under the law covering restau-— 
rants, and when the Industrial Commission deputy found 
the hours in this cafeteria beyond the legal maximum, they 
were reduced. 

The work in the housekeeping department usually is from. 
seven to four o’clock. But some one is needed to clean the 
rooms after late guests have checked out, and where there. 


hours the day Paaidslc come ae on a reg- 

ght carie ‘In the Maurice each day maid had a 
ch from five to ten at night every tenth night or oftener. 
It isn’t as though the work in hotels stopped on Sundays 
and holidays as it does in factories. It keeps right along. 
The cashier at the Lake Hotel worked for three years with- 
out a day off: “I work every day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
all holidays,” she told me, “so I never get a chance to see 
my friends or family. I can’t even get off to go to a funeral 
when my relatives die. I took two weeks off, though I 
couldn’t afford it . . . and I didn’t get out of bed for 
the first four days. I thought I’d get a real rest. I kept 
wanting to apply somewhere else for a job, but you know it 
took me the whole two weeks to get civil. . . . I felt 


that ugly and tired after working a whole year from morn- ° 


ing to night without a day off.” 

But among the younger girls who find it easy to get new 
jobs, the seven-day week is the direct cause of an irresponsi- 
be migratory type of worker. Girl after girl would come 
to the employment agency and tell of giving up a job she 
had liked. “‘ Never getting a day off like that, there got to 

so many things I had to attend to, I just quit my job and 
took a few days off and got them done with. Now I need 
another job.” | 

| Buti it doesn’t have to be that way. At the Felton there is 
a “ roundsman,” who has a “swing” of six cooks’ jobs and 
takes each in turn, so as to give the men cooks a day off. 
But the vegetable cook, a woman, isn’t included in this 
swing. She ec only every other Sunday oif. 


HE kind of places: we worked in made the long hours 
‘harder still. Asa hotel owner is quoted as saying before 
the Massachusetts Industrial Commission: 
Hotels seem to have been designed so that guests’ apartments 
should contain everything for the comfort of the occupants... 
dining rooms must be attractive, offices must bei in a pleasant part 
of the building, the sleeping rooms must be airy and free from 
noise . . . and when all these important parts of the hotel are 
accommodated, if there is a part of the building undesirable for 
any other use, the kitchen is placed in that portion of the build- 


ing. 
And the report goes on to say: 
- We found that 40 per cent of the kitchens were in the base- 
ment or sub-basement, which it is almost percesile to ventilate 
properly. t 
‘ I think there must be a higher percentage of underground 
kitchens i in Wisconsin hotels. There is one exception—the 
Felton had a bright, modern kitchen built on the seventh 
floor. But even here, the sub-basement kitchen was still 
used. Some of the guests’ food was still cooked there, and 
all of the help’s food was cooked and eaten down in “The 
Hole, ” as everybody called it. 

~ When I “lived in” in a hotel my room wasn’t usually 
pack better than the kitchen. In the Raymond Hotel it 
as on the ground floor. The windows opened out on ‘the 
alley where trucks of supplies for the hotel were unloaded. 
. “he 1 noise started early in the morning and kept up all day. 
‘The room was so dark that lights had to be on even at noon. 
'wo large double beds took up most of the space. Four 
ls called that-home. No place anywhere in that hotel but 
Fa bed to call our own, no place where we could read, 
, OF receive friends. 
one bathtub was an old tin affair, shamefully dirty 
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‘The windows of my room here were boarded up. 


515 
and impossible to clean because its paint was peeling. There i? 
was, however, a good washstand, with running water, a ae 
each room. 5 

When I was hired the steward definitely preferred that 1 _ 
live in. He did add apologetically that there were more girls _ 
in the room than I was used to, but urged that I would save 
money. His reason was that an early watch, beginning at six 
every morning, was required of all cafeteria girls. The bell 
boy was sent around at 5:30 to wake the girls on watch. 
Girls who lived outside the hotel were usually late or did — 
not show up, as they regarded these watches as unjustified, 

The double beds made trouble—when a new girl was 
hired and put in with another girl. I felt that I could not 
take the risk of sleeping in a double bed at the Raymond, so — 
I went to the steward and asked for more money so I could 
live out . . . or that he have single cots put in. He 
got sore, refused to do either, and hinted I could quit if I 
didn’t like it. 

When I applied for a job at the Felton I told the chef that 
I had quit the Raymond House because I would not sleep 
two in a bed; that I would take his pantry job and would 
sleep in, provided that I got a single bed. He hired me. 
The next day he said, “ You and Helen sleep together.” 

There was only one washstand in the public washroom. 
It had ‘to be used by all the girls on the floor as well as by 
all the waitresses, who had their lockers on the same floor. 
Since 
there was no closet in the room, our clothes were hung under 
white sheets which covered all the walls. Lines of wet 
clothes hung in our room all the time. ia 

But it was not like this everywhere. The Maurice pro- 
vided me with a bright, freshly painted room on the'seventh 
floor, shared by but one other girl. We each had a good 
dresser, two chairs and a single bed. The bathroom was 
cheerful and the tub was of porcelain and clean. They didn’t _ 
overcrowd. Kitchen help who wanted to live in were dis 
couraged. As high as $60 a month was paid the pantry 
girl to make up for not supplying a room. The Maurice — 
absolutely refused to follow the policy of another hotel © 
which put the vegetable cook in with the glass pantry girl — 
in a single bed when the vegetable cook ones she 
couldn’t get a room on her wages. 

It is the same with the Help’s Hall and the food as it is 
with sleeping quarters. What isn’t fit to use any other way — 
is used for the employes. The Maurice was one of the worst — 
offenders in this respect. The Help’s Hall was under- 
ground—a blank, windowless corner of the sub-basement — 
kitchen. ‘Twenty-five men and women sat at one long table, 
half of it covered with frayed oilcloth, the other half with 
newspapers. There was always a large puddle of water in a 
hollow worn into the floor at the door. s 

Breakfasts were good, except that prunes were the only — 
fruit we had. Lunch and supper were poor—the usual 
type of help’s meals—stew and potatoes twice a day, stale’ By 
bread. No fresh vegetables were ever served—this in 
August. It seems to be an unwritten rule i in all hotels. ‘ iG 


allowed to choose their food from the regular counter 
salads, fresh fruits and fancy cakes were the only. hinge we i i | 
were not allowed to choose. ; 

Desserts were seldom served . ..-. 
at all they were commonly stale. 
rather interesting. At the fruit pantry our orders were t6% a 
serve pies, when fresh, on 4 la carte service. The next cay. we ah 


ing it over I see that they hurt more than help. 


' tion against the older, but more experienced workers. 
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they were sent down to the café for the business men’s lunch. 
If any were left they were sent to Officers’ Hall, and finally 
the rest went to Help’s Hall. Sometimes pies and cante- 
loupes were thrown out instead of being given to us. . . . 
is The help don’t eat them anyway, and only complain 
more.’ 

The measure of wages in Wisconsin for a woman hotel 
employe is $30 to $45 a month. Some chambermaids and 
help’s waitresses get $25 and some cooks and pantry girls 
get $50 and even $60 a month, but they are exceptions. My 
own wages never went below $30 or above $45. Often they 
were higher than the wages of the old employes because I 
happened to be hired when I was badly needed. Girls know 
they get more that way. The phrase around hotels is, “ It’ 8 
no use sticking; the more you quit the more you Il get.” 


WO things are urged by the management as making up 

for the low wages, tips and compensation in room 
and board. But I found that wages are exactly as low where 
help neither live in nor get tips. Inside workers who have 
no chance of tips—kitchen, pantry, Help’s Hall and laundry 
workers—are paid the same low wages as waitresses, who 
do get tips—and as chambermaids who don’t often, but at 
least “stand a chance.’ And there is the same low wage 
where the girl does not get her room—married women, 
women with dependents and women who won't live in. In 
the Raymond House counter girls who lived in got $35 a 
month, those who lived out got $35 or $38. The cashier 


at the Lake got $35 a month—no room supplied. 
What this means to Viola is “‘ Haven’t gone to a movie 


hardly last year. I figure I can’t afford that.” 

The waitresses are the only women workers who -get 
enough tips to be definitely in favor of them. It is not hard 
to see why girls who make $2 and $3 a day and can average 
$15 a week beside their wages, should be opposed to the 
abolition of tips. If you speak to them about it, you are 


met with: “ They'll never pay you enough to live on.” 


I counted on tips when working my. way West last sum- 
mer from hotel to hotel and I know how they helped me 
then and at other times but after seriously think- 
The more 
people you wait on—the more chance there is that you'll be 
lucky and pick up an extra big tip.. You hope every time a 
party walks into the dining-room that they will sit at your 
table, or if they look like “ stiffs’ who won’t tip, that they 
will sit somewhere else; you're sore if some one waits on 
customers sitting at your tables, even though you know 
you're too busy to handle them. Tips make for an amount 
of worry and discord that can hardly be told. 

And tips keep the hours longer. In the Circle an attempt 
by, the management to even up the hours was frustrated 
because the girls who had been.at the hotel a long time would 
not give up the privilege of coming in always at six A. M., 
for the chance of changing with the new girl, coming in one 
week at six and the next at ten A. M. They wanted the tips 
in the morning hours; and did not want to do any of the side 


_ work—like setting the tables, which the ten o’clock girl had 


to do—since there were no tips in it. Thus they insisted on 


keeping a day beginning at six A. M. and ending at eight p. M.. 


The girls only half ate their meals they didn’t 
want to miss any customers who might sit at their tables. 

The whole unfairness of tips is shown by the discrimina- 
It is 
well known that the older a girl grows the less tips she gets, 


i) i and the less chance she has to get a new job. An employ- 
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‘ment agent will say to a girl who hoke over ‘twenty-seven 


or so, ‘ I’ve got a job with good money 'in it, but they shkae | 
for ‘ chicka. ieee 
The best interests of all the women bee would bed 


served if tips were abolished. And the best way to do it is 


to insure a good minimum wage for all hotel employes. It 
the rate is high enough the management will lose interest in 
the tipping system. ‘The public will not feel that they must 
tip because waitresses are not paid enough. 

The hotel industry must operate eighteen hours a day and 
seven days a week, and where there is no law to limit their 


hours, the workers have had to bear the entire burden of _ 
adjusting hours in the form of long, unstandardized work- _ 


days, early and night watches, 365 days of work a year, and 
overtime that’ is not paid for. Only where some form of 


control has been exercised have hotels shared the burden. ” 


4 
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Hotel women workers individually are trying to rid them- — 


selves of these hardships by quitting their jobs. And they 
have succeeded in winning a few things. 


The more skilled — 


workers have been given a seven-hour day to alternate with © 
their eleven-hour day, and even a straight eight-hour day in © 


some instances. 
weeks, or in every six, are the direct result of this policy of 
quitting jobs. 
watches and the housekeeper, who has to get a substitute 


when her day maid doesn’t come, tries to see to it that a- 


special night maid is hired. 
But these individual methods of improving conditonn are 


Half days off, one Sunday in every two — 


Chambermaids do not show up for night — 


very costly to the girls and only partly effective. We seldom y 


know, when we are hired, what the hours are or what the 
food, the rooms and the tips are going to be like. After 
quitting a few jobs the girls decide that “ all jobs are alike.” 
Thus only the younger girls, who can always get work, quit: 
and. after they get older or conditions wear down their 
health and spirit, they take anything and stick to it. 

In Wisconsin not much can be expected through the 
union. The great majority of women in hotels are farmers’ 


young daughters, who have taken the hotel job because it : 


offered them room and board. If, after eight months or so, 
they have to go back to the farm, to rest up for a month, 
they come back to look for an easier job. 


F COURSE the public could control all these things 


through the law. When the Wisconsin law which only — 


regulates the hours in restaurants was applied to the cafeteria 
of a hotel where I had worked, the cafeteria girls were given 
a day off—the first time a woman had got a day.off in that 
hotel. 
cafeteria girl’s job in turn on the day off. s 
“When I used to work in that carpet factory there’d be 
laws about night work and everything pasted up on the wall, 
and a lady used to come around regular and inspect things 
we didn’t like; but here in hotels there don’t seem to be any- 
thing like that,” said Helen, the head fruit pantry girl. 
When I told Helen that I had been thinking of speaking 
to the chef about arranging our hours so that they would be 
more regular, she said, with conviction, “ There’s no use 
trying to do anything yourself; I asked the chef one time to 
put me on straight eight hours like the glass pantry girls 
had, and all he said was, ‘ Are you union?’ What I think 
is the law ought to do something.” 
The work in a hotel is just as hard on a woman as the 
work in a factory. There is the same rush, monotony, and 


A special “ swing girl”? was employed to take each — 


cog-in-the-wheel feeling in all the work from cooking noth- — 


ing but vegetables, to washing nothing but glasses. But there 


peated for the Auden aS through standardized 
‘s, and regular rest and holidays, permitting sufficient 
sure for rest and play, and clean and airy workrooms, and 
sugh wages for health and peace of mind. But, so far, 
he law which looks after the factory worker has forgotten 
he woman who works in the hotel. 
RutH Gorpon 

Den imient on this article by a representative of the hotel 
ndustry will be found in the department of Communica- 
ions. 


- Scrubbing Skyscrapers 


HE everyday problems of housekeeping when projected 
if into a modern industrial city, crowding itself together 
ier on tier, take on curious and sometimes menacing char- 
cteristics, “The business of cleaning the home is compara- 
ively simple. It can be dovetailed in between other routine 
asks and gotten through in the limits of a working day. 
Sut the cleaning of the buildings in which business and 
ommerce and industry house themselves is set in different 
imits, and these limits do not conduce to a good -life for 
hose who do the work. 

The Consumers League has just published a digest of 
he records of three hundred and eight office cleaners in 
New York City’s financial district which was furnished 
hem by Father Moore of the Church of St. Peter in Bar- 
lay Street. The report shows the inability of the majority 
yf the husbands and other men in these families to earn 
wages in any sense adequate to support themselves and 
heir families. The men work on the docks, in the res- 
aurants and in the buildings of the neighborhood as port- 
rs, window cleaners or elevator operators or starters. In 
nany cases they are totally unskilled and receive meager 
yay: in the rest, their work is so irregular that although 
heir hourly rate of wages is on the whole fairly good, their 
early incomes are very low. 
_ Of the 308 office cleaners, 270 have been in this country 
2 five years, but only 76 are citizens and 37 have their 
\ apers. ‘Nasal oe are unreliable but a conserva- 
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The majority of the women speak a broken English, al- 
though, for the most part, they cannot read or write it. 

Most of these women live in the tenements along the 
lower west tip of Manhattan Island, the shabbiest, most 
dilapidated dwellings in the city of New York. Pitch black 
entries gape between warehouses, office buildings and ma- 
chine shops, themselves built close upon one another. The 
flats usually consist of one room and an alcove which has 
no window, but is sufficiently large to hold a double bed. 
At night this is made to hold as many members of the 
family as necessary—and the rest sleep on mattresses spread 
on the floor, or possibly on a couch in the dining-living- 
cooking-sleeping room. F amilies of from two to ten mem- 
bers live in a flat. 

No regular house-to-house inspections are made by the 
tenement house department which, as a social worker of 
the district says, has two inspectors for a section of town 
which needs fifteen. 

As far as hours are concerned, the life of the woman who 
works in the buildings,’ as it is called in Washington 
Street, is often a complete reversal of the schedule of the 
rest of the community. The governing factor of their 
work is not their own strength or the needs of their fam- 
ilies but the fact that offices and factories must be cleaned 
when they are not in use—that is at night. The women 


ce 


come, in some instances, from five or six to eight or nine. 


o’clock at night and again from four or five to eight o'clock 
in the morning. The sweeping and cleaning of baskets is 
done at night, and the dusting in the morning. In_ this 
way the dust raised in sweeping is allowed to settle before 
dusting, and the offices used at night may be cleaned before 
9 A. M. In one building the work is done in one three- 
hour-and-fifty-minute shift from 4 to 7:50 A. M. The 
superintendent states that he made the change from the 
double to the single schedule of hours during the war when 
labor was scarce, in order to attract married women. Other 
buildings have the work all done between the cold middle 
hours of the night and dawn. 

The children must learn to adjust themselves to irregular 
hours. Many of them help along the family income by 
“minding” the babies in homes! where the mother and 
father work during the same hours, or where there is no 
father. School children from eight to twelve years of age 
thus creep into bed with the babies whom they watch, at 
four or six o'clock in the morning, and stay until eight or 
eight-thirty when they leave for school. ‘Two dollars per 
week is the standard wage for “ minding.” 


As if serving what is usually a large family of children: 


and holding one cleaning job were not sufficient, many 
of these women do two office-cleaning jobs of four hours 
each, one in the morning and one in the evening, or a shift 
in a restaurant in the middle of the day, from ten to four 


p. M. Many of them, especially among the unmarried girls, 


do all three. It is difficult to understand how some of them 
have the strength to endure the strain put upon them. 
The superintendent of one building told of a woman 
whom he had employed for eight years, and had finally dis- 
charged because her work became unsatisfactory. She had 


been working seven hours in the morning cleaning his 


building; had been assistant cook in a restaurant from ten 
A, M. to three Pp. M.—five hours; and had cleaned another 
office building for eight hours at night. 
hours a day, presumably for sleep. 


It is not difficult to see why these women look old, al- Fe 
though the majority are in their best working years. The 
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The “ Cleaning Woman” 


HE alarm clock is set for 12:30 every ‘morning, to 
get her up on time for her work “in the building” 
where she cleans from 1:30 until 6:30. She says she 
prefers these shocking hours because her husband is at 
home at this time. She has three young children, one 
eight weeks old. If she went out during his working 
1a _ hours, she would have to pay a neighbor’s child two dol- 
ea lars a week for watching the baby. “Vy I should spend 
two dollar? I go in de night.” She is home at 7:30, 


presumably in time to cook breakfast and get the little 


boy off to school. When I visited her she was cooking 

lunch for the little boy, sewing a button on his cuff and 

scolding him for dirtying his shirt. “I just wash dis 

morny,” she complained to me. I asked her when she 

slept. ‘In a morny I try, but always de kids make so 

‘much noise, and de peddlers always with potatoes and 
he) jewelry and evyting to buy, I don’t sleep much.” Her 
a husband? “Yea, he good. But hees work; like a chile 
da he workin’. He got no good job, no good pay.” 


following figures, while not absolutely accurate because, in 
many instances, the women can only approximate their own 
ages, will give an idea of the range of the 308 women 


Wel considered : 
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Ten dollars a week is the standard wage, and in no case 
_ did a woman receive more than twelve dollars for the usual 
shift of four or five hours. This is a decided improvement 
over the rate of five dollars current ten years ago, and eight 
dollars generally paid at the beginning of the war. 

‘The amount of floor space which each woman is required 

_ to cover varies from 5,500 to 9,000 square feet. ‘This means 
from twelve to twenty-three rooms with the desks and 
chairs, and in some cases, a flight of stairs and a lavatory. 

“Qf course,” said one superintendent, “‘it would take a 
day to do it properly, as you would want it done in a 
home.” ‘The heavy sweeping, window cleaning and occa- 
sional vacuum cleaning is done by\men. The women are 
not paid for overtime for the most part, but when a woman 

does the work of one who is absent, she receives the other 

woman’s pay. In no cases do they receive increased wages 
with length of service. New employes receive the same 
amount as a woman who has been at it for twenty years. 

Real possibility for evil lies in the effects of the irregular 

- hours and overwork upon these homes. Talk of Americani- 

- zation becomes ridiculous for’ women to whom leisure) is 

an unknown luxury. They do not read, naturally they 

sleep when their many duties are over, and they have lost 
touch with everything outside of their working lives. Their 
work is usually within a few blocks of their homes, so that 
they do not even have the change of scene which a ride to 

a job further away would give them. 

‘ Yet buildings must be cleaned, and the work will always 

have to be done outside of business hours. 

_ This is one of the modern social and economic problems 

to which no solution has yet been worked out. It is a 

house that Jack built—if the casual unskilled laborers 

earned a living wage their wives need not spend their 

_ nights cleaning offices—if their wives will not clean the of- 


work which includes health, prohibition, clubs and obligatory — | 


“interchangeable parts have been adopted by makers in these 


of Pennsylvania and West Virginia to the mining industry; it 


baa, who will? If men do it vader will pas | higher 
wages and rents will go up—or shall the buildings go 
uncleaned ? 

The Consumers League offers no solution for this prob- 
lem, which is common to all large cities. dans any SURVEY 
reader a plan? 


THE WOMEN of Poland who are holding a work curigressl a 
in Warsaw next spring, are seeing their problem on such broad " 
and comprehensive lines as may save them much trouble in the ay 
future. Their congress includes not only women in industry, — 
but also in business, house work, trade, agriculture and the pro- 
fessions. In our country there has sometimes been pain and i 
misunderstanding when it has been necessary to build bridges— 
social or economic—from those in one occupation to those in / 
another. In Poland the teacher, the factory worker and the | : 
farm hand will have started out together. And these women are | 
seeing their problems as workers inseparable from their | NA 
problems as members of the particular civilization of © 
Poland. Their congress has one whole section devoted to the © 
consideration of religion—the church, the convent, religious au 
cation and religious art. Another section is devoted to social | 


social work. There is a section on education to consider the | | 
whole process from the teaching the mother gives her young 
children to “the expansion and organization ef reading by ~ 
women in Poland.” ‘The section on politics and civics takes up 
not only woman’s civil and legal limitations, but also her uni- ~ 
versal obligation to public service, and the final session on eco- ~ 
nomics begins with the housewife and extends through women’s — 
production as a national asset. Altogether this work congress ! 
promises to be a piece of real reconstruction in a new society to — 
fit a new world. 


THAT the national standards established in some of the lead- ~ 
ing German industries will permeate the world markets and 
force American and other competitors to fall in line is the ~ 
opinion of Oscar R. Wikander, an American engineer, in a ~ 
communication to the American Engineering Standards Com- — 
mittee. He points out that many European countries, especially — 
Holland, Switzerland, Austria and Sweden, already follow ~ 
closely the standards established by the great German syndi- © 
cates; that in the manufacture of locomotives for Russia, for ~ 
instance, not only the same design but the same standards for # 


different countries, and that the organization which established _ 
those standards is as democratic and as closely in contact with — 
the actual requirements of the industries as the American 
committees established for a similar purpose. The German 
engineers, reports Mr. Wikander, are not working exclusively Y 
in the interests of their national pdoduction but are anxious — 
to cooperate with those in America and other countries in the 
establishment of international standards which would help meas- — 
urably to improve market conditions the world over. ¥ 


THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT of the Federal Council © 
of Churches has conducted an inquiry as to what the public — 
wants of the Coal Commission, the results of which are signif- 
icant. It appears that everywhere the public wants first and — 
foremost the facts—all of them. It has grown to realize its — 
own ignorance and to see that it must be informed in order to 

settle this problem. Specifically it wants to know how much é is 
actually invested in the mines and what profit they pay; it wants _ 
to know the relation of the curtailment of civil liberties in parts if 


wants to understand the reason for union and non-union fields, — 
The public generally seems in favor of some form of Govern- — 
ment ownership or control, but very vague as to the means by 
which this can be accomplished. It wants specific inform 
from the Commission on this point. 
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HE leaned forward eagerly, her great dark eyes 
looking out beseechingly from the pale Slavic face, 
; framed in dark curls. 

“ Oh, I would love to be some-kind-of-educated ! ” 
she breathed. ee 

~ That was long ago now, in 1918. Today Rebekah is a 
mature, capable young woman, a bookkeeper in a small con- 
cern which places upon her shoulders a real responsibility. 
Today she looks out upon the world with calm assurance, 
knowing that she has in her hands the means of her 
‘SUCCESS. 

Often since that day the scholarship counselor of the 
White-Williams Foundation of Philadelphia, sitting in her 
little office and receiving the shy expressions of secret de- 
sires from the boys and girls that come to her, has thought 
of Rebekah. ‘‘ Some-kind-of-educated ” is what they all 
want to become; and more or less blindly, along the path 
that opens most naturally, their young souls are reaching 
out to attain that Mecca, an education, the gates whereof 
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‘out upon that dimly conceived but radiantly dreamed-of 
wider opportunity. 


come to her, these boys and girls, from all sections 
adelphia. From the littered streets, overflowing 


Bree Kind-ontducated 


of several years has put the average amount of scholarship 
to be given at $5 a week, or $200 for the school year of ~ 


, where the curb markets take up so much 


space that the children are lost underneath tables covered 
with laces and vegetables, come the black-eyed, olive-skinned 
Russian Jews and their Italian neighbors. From the 


crowded mill districts of another section comes a race of 


British and German descent, slower, but not less sure in| 
their desire, all of them sent to the White-Williams Foun- 


dation from interested persons in many different social wel- 
fare organizations, from school principals or teachers who 
have known them, or through friends who have heard that — 


somewhere there is a kind of magic scholarship fund which 
might help them on towards the goal that they so dimly 
see. 


They come, seeking advice and help, and money, for that 


is the Open Sesame without which they must give up all 
thought of further formal education except through the pre- 
carious paths of night-school work. Without it girls and 
boys of power and much latent possibility must pack up 


their books and go out into the field of unskilled and un- a 
trained labor to make their way in any job which happens 


to open up to them. The family condition makes it impos- 
sible to continue the child as a financial liability. 
school is impossible. But among just these very boys and 
girls who have known battle, there is an eagerness for learn- 
ing, a keenness of discrimination, and a power of persistent 


High 


effort that should be recognized and fostered. It is the a 


stuff of which leaders are made. 


Very slowly, in different cities, this fact of wasted human i 


material is being gradually brought before the public and 
“scholarship funds” are being started to take care of high- 
school students. These school funds act as new feeders of 
frésh and strong material to those college scholarships which | 
have before been open only to that fortunate group who 


could go through high school without outside aid. They et 


also make it possible for those not going on with academic 


broader fields of usefulness. 
The scholarship counselor of the White-Williams Foun- 
dation has at her disposal a yearly fund of $8,000. Practice 


forty weeks. A simple process in arithmetic, “ which any — 
child could do,” will show that only forty children might — 
thus be carried on scholarship every year. ; 
cases the scholarship is less than $5 and because there ure 
friends who appear from time to time to add a little, over 
and ‘above the $8,000 budget, the White-Williams Foun- — 
dation has been able to carry some fifty children every 
year. A child once started on his high-school course must 


be seen through, so that each year the amount available for i ; 
new scholarships is only a small fraction of the total N 


amount. 
' ‘The selection. must be made with utmost care. 


istering it must know the background from which the child __ 


© 
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Because in some — 
aN 


The ah 
scholarship is awarded as an educational measure, first and ‘ie 
foremost, but that it shall be truly educational, those admin- 


pha 


work to get the background of general education or tech- 
nical training which will at least serve as a starter towards 
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comes and what are his abilities of personality and of in- 
tellect. 

The process of choice has therefore developed a certain 
technique which aids in eliminating those not likely to profit 
by further schooling and towards helping those who, under 
sympathetic but unscientific giving, might have quite escaped 
—those who would never appeal for “ charity,” but who are 

i proud to accept the scholarship if they feel it is awarded as 
_~ an honor. 

In the White-Williams Foundation there is. always the 
initial friendly interview with the child and perhaps his 
parent; the principal and teachers of his school are con- 
sulted; a psychological examination is given to serve as an 
aid towards the judging of his mental ability; his home is 
visited; and if the family has been known to other social 
agencies, these are consulted. 

In this way every possible effort is made to know the child 
as a whole, rounded individual. But it cannot be stressed too 
strongly that this is an educational matter and not one of 
relief. Some inquiry is made into income and expenses, but 
where the family is not known already to a relief agency its 
own statements are accepted without further investigation. 


FTER all this, however, there still remain most difficult 

A questions as to which children shall be selected, and what 

plans shall be suggested to them. How is any scholarship 

counselor actually to administer this delicate task of direct- 
ing, perhaps completely changing, the course of these lives? 

Constantly before the counselor stands her file of applicants, 

the row of names reminding her of those wistfully waiting 
~ boys and girls, 

There is the bright, all-round boy who comes into the 
school with his mother to get his working papers. The 
father has died and they have struggled along, for they ap- 
preciate the value of an education. But Henry is the oldest 
and there are four younger ones to be looked after. Both 
mother and son surreptitiously brush the tears from their 
eyes as they apply for these papers which mean the definite 
break with school. The boy is not very strong and will 
probably be unable to do night-school work after his full 
day’s labor. ‘The anxious teacher turns to the foundation 
for help. 

There is the keen, quick girl who is working in a store 
but who wants to return to school. Family circumstances 
have bettered and she could now give up her work and 
go back to school on only a bit of scholarship. She thinks 
she wants to return; but is she really the type to go back? 
Will she stick to the steady daily routine of school for 
several years longer, after having tasted independence and 
the changing contacts which her variety-loving soul has truly 
~ enjoyed ? 

A Jewish mother pays numerous visits to tell her woes 


is a very different article from his mother. Is a scholarship 
the solution or could he find a better paying after-school 
job and go on without help? 

A hospital social service worker refers a girl who proves 
to be of splendid caliber and whose family are eager to do 
all in their power to help her on. But-a series of accidents 
and illnesses seem to have made it impossible. ‘The ques- 
tion here is how large a sum can be appropriated for her 
scholarship, and which course the girl should take—a com- 
_ mercial course fitting her for earning directly after high 
i school or an academic course which will be the stepping 
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and insist that her Jakey should have a scholarship. Jakey ‘present and future usefulness, they put their lives in our q 
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stone to the fulfilment of a real desire, which is to becom 
a trained nurse. . 4 
Walter is reported to have artistic ability. Has he the | 
ability and educational background to warrant a scholarship 
at the School of Industrial Arts? Will his family be able 
to weather several more years on the comparatively small | 
scholarship? W 
Just after the beginning of the spring term comes a let- ~ 
ter from the principal of a small school in an outlying dis- | 
trict, telling us of a girl just graduating from grammar 
school for whom she begs our help. Every bit of the fund 
has been appropriated; there will be no chance of a scholar- — 
ship until the following September. The family struggles 
along with this scant hope. As September approaches the 
matter is taken up again. Mary and her mother are seen in 
person. iy 
The psychological examination shows Mary to be of very 
good mentality and general ability, though doubt is felt 
regarding her health. She is taken to the woman doctor © 
who helps us out, and receives treatment. As soon as the © 
high school opens the principal is consulted as to Mary’s ~ 
standing during that last term of the spring before. She 
holds up her hands in horror at the idea of helping this ~ 
child. She had not done exceptionally well at school. She © 
had been late and irregular in attendance. ‘The mother, 
when consulted, was wounded dignity embodied, and 
showed no comprehension of the seriousness of this irregu- 
larity on her child’s part. A scholarship in that family, 
thought the school principal, would be taken for granted; 
the mother would show no cooperation. Here the counselor 
must decide whether the background of family history con- — 
firms the principal’s view of the family, and whether the — 
scholarship, if it were given, would really result in a better 
social adjustment. 
Jacob, only a year in America, comes the same day with 
a letter from the high-school principal. His father, fresh — 
from Russia, a man of child-like ways and trustfulness, — 
has not yet found his place in the rushing life of the city, — 
and there is a family of little ones. Jacob, too, is totally 
unfitted for any kind of industrial life, and father and 
mother both are eager to sacrifice to the utmost to send him 
on through school. He shows his records from the Gym- 
nasium in Russia, on the credit of which he has been al- 
lowed to skip a year in the American high school. His 
interests are purely academic and scientific. He is plan- — 
ning to be a pharmacist. He has talked to men in this pro- 
fession and he knows with all his heart and soul that this © 
is the one thing he wants to do, but he has come to the — 
principal for his working papers, for he has seen no other 
way. 
These are typical clients of the Scholarship Division. 
Brilliant or plodding, but all splendid material to mold for — 
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hands. 
Sometimes there is a misapprehension on the part of au 
dren or social workers as to what a scholarship is and what 
its purpose. “The first thing I want to know,” says Sarah, — 
returning after her first interview with the worker, “is 
whether this is an organization or a charity. Because if 
it is a charity my father says he won’t let me take it, He 
would rather have me go to work.” The telephone bell — 
interrupts, and the voice of a family case worker pleads y 
for a scholarship for Jennie. “She is fifteen and only in 
the 5B grade, but she is so little and puny and the family 


Can’t she have a scholarship 
0) 4 a go to ade pehiool 2” So the scholarship coun- 
elor proceeds to explain the first law of the scholarship— 
that it shall be administered as an educational measure for 
‘children of ability and promise, and that under no circum- 
‘stances is it used to keep a child in school who ought to be 
there but does not want to be, or simply to save him from 
work if his health is poor. These matters are for the 
family and health agencies to deal with. Then she must 
turn again to Sarah and explain that “It” is a foundation 
—an organization which seeks to make possible, for certain 
children, that education which all who are eager and fit for 
it should have. 
~. After the scholarship is awarded, what then? The selec- 
tion of the candidates is an important matter, but even if 
the best material were selected, without careful administra- 
tion many might still fall by the wayside. 
_ The foundation feels strongly that the helping hand of a 
friend is quite as important as the money given. The coun- 
selor must become the friend of the child and family and 
must know, as far as is humanly possible, all the forces that 
are pulling him this way or that. It is her job to help him 
see plainly as he passes one milestone after another and to 
choose rightly where the paths diverge. In the adminis- 
tration of the scholarship, therefore, the boy or girl is paid 
in regular instalments for which he reports every week at 
the counselor’s office. At this time the counselor learns of 
the delights or difficulties that are being met in school, at 
home, or outside. If Freshman Latin proves too difficult 
‘the aid of a volunteer tutor from the Normal School is 
‘sometimes procured. Where home conditions are troubling, 
‘the friendly aid of the scholarship counselor, acting in close 
touch with any other social agency that is active on the case, 
may avert disaster. 
On these winter afternoons there is a chatter of tongues 
at the scholarship office where a group from one high school 
discuss together the morning assembly or the last football 
‘match between their school and another, as they wait for 
their interviews, or where an older girl or boy is helping 
‘some younger struggler over a difficult lesson. Sparkling- 
eyed they come, upright and full of joy, and there flashes 
before the eyes of the scholarship counselor a dim alley-way 
and a little house, and the open door of the cigar factory just 
across the street—the sure way that child’s steps would have 
taken her if that burning zeal and joy of life that dances now 
in her eyes had not been watched over and guided by a sym- 
; pathetic understanding. 
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The Children’s Decade 


FY HE publication of the tenth annual report of the United 
States Children’s Bureau furnishes an appropriate 
occasion to pause and glance back over the gains made in 
child welfare during the decade 1912-1922. Grace Abbott, 
the present chief of the bureau and the successor to Julia 
Lathrop, under whose direction the bureau was organized 
and operated for almost the whole of the decade, points out 
in her report for the year ending June 30, 1922, that when it 
‘came into being it was “‘ the first public agency, not only in 
the United States, but in the world, directed to consider as a 
whole the problems of childhood and child life.” Now at 
least six European nations have followed suit. 

While the Children’s Bureau does not claim responsibility 
vg changes | hy which have occurred in the United States 
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in the public provision for the care of children during the _ 


last ten years, no one who has followed its work and has 
watched its progress can doubt its pervading influence. Miss 
Abbott's statement that “ 
on which action was frequently based, and because of the co- 


operation of experts in child welfare, public and private child- — 


caring agencies, and women’s organizations, the bureau has 
been able to focus national attention on some of the most 
important aspects of child care” is indeed an example of the 
generous, scrupulously accurate, and dignified manner in 
which its affairs have been conducted. Let the credit go where 
it may, provided only that the children benefit, has been the 


Since the Children’s Bureau Began 


The number of state bureaus dealing with child 
health has increased from 1 to 46. 


The number of states providing mothers’ pensions 
has increased from 2 to 40. 

States availing themselves of the benefits of the Shep- 
pard-T owner Act now number 42. 

More than half the states have created commissions 
to make comprehensive inquiries into all aspects of child 
welfare with a view to recodification and amendment 


of existing laws and improvement of administration of 
state care of children. 


More than half the states have organized bureaus or 
divisions, either as independent administrative units or 
as parts of the state department of welfare or charities, 
to look after the interests of dependent, neglected or 
delinquent children. 

The birth registration area has been established by 
the division of ~wital statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census and now covers 29 states and the District of 
Columbia. It embraces 66 per cent of the population. 
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its investigations furnished the facts 


characteristic attitude of this unusual branch of the federal 


service. 

Some of the changes which have taken Siac are listed in 
the accompanying table. 
been the changes in point. of view and breadth of vision in 
the attempts to help children. Miss Abbott points out that 


Less statistical but no less real have 


the field of interest has spread to include all of the children Mp 


of the community and not merely those who are acutely in 
distress. 

There has been “in increasing appreciation of the impor- 
tance of technique ” 
closely integrating the efforts of state and local administrative 
machinery has also been realized. 


in child welfare work. The necessity of © 


“The medical profession 


is giving more consideration to the social and economic as- 


pects of child health, and the social workers have learned 


the importance of physical diagnosis before determining ch 


social treatment.” 


These ten years have been so productive in substantial 
scientific inquiries carried through to reasonable conclusions _ 
and practicable recommendations, and so fruitful for public 


education—through national legislation, through the Chil- 


dren’s Year and the International Child Welfare Conference, — ! . 
through speeches made by members of the staff all over 
America, and through the hundreds of thousands of popular — 


bulletins distributed during recent years—that one is tempted _ 
to point a feminist moral. There has been a high purpose, a 
broad understanding and a deep and quiet determination in 
this corner of the United States Department of Labor. 


nly the Caseworkshop 


Social Patterns 


N Case Study Possibilities: a Forecast, Ada Eliot 

Sheffield, director of the Boston Research Bureau 

on Social Case Work, has put forth the ambitious 

project of wedding social case work to the “‘ science 
of socialized personality.” To one who is not familiar 
with the antecedents and historical development of case 
work on the one hand and social theory on the other, it 
might seem that they are too nearly related for such a 
union, but they are in truth quite outside the prohibited 
degrees. One belongs to the Philanthropy family and the 
other to the distantly related Sociological - Social Psy- 
chological-Psychology of Behavior colony. As Mrs. Shef- 
field is well aware, in many places the members of these 
two families are only on stiff bowing terms. She sets out, 
therefore, to locate the area of common interest, which 
she thinks is found in a science of conduct, “of person- 
ality conceived as a center of interpenetrating social 
forces.” “The hope for social progress is that a syste- 
matic study of conduct, of social situations, may lead to 
a science which can be incorporated into educational 
methods and practically. applied.” 

After reviewing the case worker’s opportunities, both 
to study cases from the point of view of the newer con- 
cepts of sociology and psychology and to gather evidence 
which will further the growth of those sciences, Mrs. 
Sheffield points out the need of a precise descriptive vocab- 
ulary which will serve as an accurate means of communi- 
cation between case workers and social scientists. ‘This 
vocabulary is to be developed out of a study of social rela- 
tionships as revealed in case studies. ‘ Self-sufficient 
family life,” “affectionate parental monopoly,” “ socially 
irrelevant anger ” are offered as attempts to describe rela- 
tionships and behavior in a social setting. 

When cases are studied in a rigorously scientific way, 
Mrs. Sheffield is'sure that we shall get away from the 
idea that each case is unique and cease to deal with each 
case as if it had no bearing on any others. “ They have 
important typical aspects not yet identified.” 


We should look to the private social agencies to work 


out this new science. Since limitation of funds forces 
them to select their cases, it is wise for them to regard 
themselves as social laboratories. 

Mrs. Sheffield thinks that a case can first be analysed 
into a series of objective fact-items. These she would 
then put together again into clusters which should form 
units of interpretation. A unit of interpretation, thus 
developed, becomes a social fact. It is out of such an 
analysis and grouping that conduct-patterns emerge. It 
is through the building up of such units that comparison, 
as a scientific method, can be employed and that typical 
or recurring patterns can be discovered. 


Rainbow Records 


N spite of their being indispensable to good scientific 
work, most record systems, including social case rec- 
ords, are appalling to the beginner. For social agencies 
which depend upon volunteers for a considerable propor- 
‘tion of their service, the problem of record keeping has 
many perplexing phases. 
A record should make a good first appearance. The 


Big Sister Association of Philadelphia has attempted to © 


devise a record system which will appeal to volunteers 


and at the same time furnish adequate information. 

The first principle of this system is the classification of 
information into (1) “ face-sheet,” i. e., the purely identi- 
fying facts with regard to names, addresses, family con- 
nections and similar items, (2) health, (3) recreation, 


(4) education, (5) employment and (6) court history. 


To each one of these a different color of paper has been 
assigned, so that in using the record the reader can turn 


“immediately to the facts bearing on each of these phases 


of the client’s life history, and after a time can review 
the client’s progress or regression in these particulars. 

Gray seemed an appropriate color for the employment 
facts of most of the adolescent workers; red was the 
natural choice for the court history; green suggested rec- 
reation, a dignified buff seemed to answer for educational 
history, white for a running narrative of contacts, ser- 
vices, plans and diagnostic summaries; blue for the Big 
Sister’s quarterly progress report, and so on. 

In order to assemble the known facts necessary to a 
picture of interacting conditions at any given time, each 


entry is dated in the narrative account and cross refer- 
ences indicate when more detailed dated statements are | 


available upon colored sheets. 


Word Tools 


URING the last few years a determination to de- 

velop a technical language of social work has been 
characteristic of the efforts of several advanced groups 
of social workers throughout the country. The most 
recent effort is that of the Committee on Terminology of 
the Boston Council of Social Agencies which has put for- 
ward tentatively 26 words or phrases now in the every 


day working vocabulary of family and child welfare 


workers. To each has been assigned a specific and 
technical meaning. It is not without design, no doubt, 
that in many instances the definition carries with it a 
meaning in terms of responsibility assumed by the social 
agency. The following will illustrate: 

‘Case: A human problem which is under diagnosis 
and treatment by a social agency. It centers in individ- 
uals in their relationship to the family and the community: 

TRANSFER: 
responsibility for care to another agency. 

Rerer: (Application or case) To obtain the special 
services of a cooperating agency or individual without re- 
linquishing responsibility. a 

WitHpraw: . (Application or case) To terminate 
action at the will of the applicant. 

Apjust: To see through to a conclusion which for 
the time being is satisfactory. 


Non Apjust:/ (Case) To make such disposition of, 


as leaves it unsolved after the agency has made all rea- 


’ sonable effort. 


ApvisE: (Application) To assume responsibility for 
investigation, diagnosis and treatment. 

Direct: To suggest a course of action based en in- 
formation presented before investigation. 

SUPERVISION: Systematic oversight by a trained 
worker of a person or group of persons for whom re- 
sponsibility has been definitely assumed. 

DiscHarcE: To relinquish all responsibility for care 
and supervision of a child who has been in care of an 
agency. | 
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(Of application or case) To relinquish © 


—— 


a 


‘eae the younger a eeabiod: to read in Frank Dekker 
Vatson’s recent book [The Charity Organization Move- 
ment in the United States; Macmillan Co., 1922] the his- 
tory of the movement of which they are a part. Portions of 
that history are familiar to us all, and there are those still 
living and active in the movement to whom the whole story 
is well known; but nowhere until now has it all been set 
down for the youngsters to read and ponder, and to grow 
more humble in spirit as they read. For it is a stirring 
record; a history of struggle, growth and change, of strong 
pete naltties who gave themselves freely, of theories proved 
and theories discarded in the light of increasing knowledge, 
of ideals maintained in the face of discouragement, of tech- 
nique continuously developed throughout a period which, 
after all, can be spanned in the working years of one human 
life. 

To discuss the whole book as it deserves would take a 
whole i issue of the Survey; and I have been asked to limit 
myself to the last chapter, dealing with the philosophy of 
the movement. It can scarcely be discussed without refer- 
ence to the main drift of the book. Perhaps its most interest- 
ing phase, next to the wealth of historical material, is the 
manner in which Mr. Watson traces, through half a century, 
the changes which have come about in the practice and point 
of view of the family societies. It is true that the family 
is now, as it was from the beginning, the basic unit of the 
Charity Organization Society’s efforts. But the equal 
emphasis in the early days on the organization of social 
forces has naturally given way before the development of 
other forms of case work, all largely indebted to the earlier 
movement for their origin and their technique, but each now 
rendering an independent contribution to social welfare. It 
would be gratuitous for one of these agencies, even if older 
and more generally known than the others, to presume to 

“ organize” them as was necessary in the early days when 
the C, O. S. was a voice crying in the wilderness, Organi- 
zation of social agencies nowadays must be a joint process, 
the C. O. S. taking no less and no more than its proper part 

one of those agencies. | Consequently, the word “ organi- 
ration,” where still retained in the title, is conceived as the 
rounding i in and bringing to bear of the specialized services 

n the community upon particular families. We “ organize” 

ot by telling other agencies how they shall manage their 
ie jobs or what part they shall play in the total scheme; 
lat function is now more properly exercised by a Council 
of Social Agencies. But we still “ organize” for the partic- 
family by putting it in touch with those community 

urces most ‘likely to ‘be helpful in solving its special 
a 


e do not “ organize”’ relief by saying to those 
ho have it in charge, “ You must not give until we have 
investigated ; until we give the word.” We do “ organize” 
lief for the family that needs it, either by raising it from 
ati tural sources or from the public, or by securing free of 
har from other agencies those services they hold them- 
ves out as ready | to perform, lerrarery.4 in a still wider 


izens gains be contact ith trained service a deeper under- 
anding of the needs and the handicaps of the disadvantaged, 
turning for a moment to the matter of giving relief 


- family agencies. Mr. Dawson of the 
‘Association of New oa ina schol- 
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arly paper at Pendens has discussed the striking increase 
in relief expenditures of family societies and some of the — 
interpretations to be drawn therefrom. It was natural that 
the pioneers of the C, O. S. movement, begun as it was in 
part as a protest against conditions created by indiscriminate 
relief-giving, should have swung sharply to the other — 
extreme, and decided to begin life unencumbered by relief — 
funds. But case workers soon discovered that they were — 
hampering themselves unnecessarily by discarding from their 
pharmacopeia a remedy which, while dangerous in inexpert 
hands, is capable of good results when wisely administered. 
Some modern charity organizations feel, however, that we 
have departed too far from the caution of our elders, not in 
using relief generously and adequately where indicated, but 
in permitting the community and our fellow social workers — 


HOW CAN I SAVE HER? 


Drawn by Lucile Patterson Marsh for the Christmas campaign of 
the New York Times on behalf of the metropolitan case-aork agencies 


to look upon relief-raising and disbursing as a primary func- 
tion of the C, O. S., and to refer families to us for the | 
exercise of that function alone. A curious example is the Re 
attitude of some agencies which will render their specialized ae 
services freely (such as giving medical aid, arranging voca- ae 
tional scholarships, and so on) to families which have never 4 
been known to a family agency; but will deny those benefits 
to clients or former clients of ours unless the C. O, 8. 
reimburses them for the expense. It should be freely con- “i 
fessed that where this system of transferring from Peter's 
pocket to Paul’s has taken root, the C. O. S. has failed in 
making its purposes and Bincnors clear to its fellow workers. — Me 
One exceedingly important change in point of view is — 
less clearly brought out by Mr. Watson, but deserves discus- __ 
sion nevertheless. Society in the United States was simpler — 
fifty years ago, when ours was still a country of unlimited 
opportunity. Industrialism had not progressed to the point 
of successive industrial crises, and involuntary unemploy- Aga 
ment was rare. Feeble-mindedness and incapacity in their Bye 
hereditary aspects had not been studied; their effects on i: 
society were largely unrecognized. It is perhaps not sur- a 


in distress was that he must be largely to blame for his pi 
troubles. Incapacity and immorality got a little mixed up 
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sometimes in the early days! 
came with the economists, whose contribution to charity 
organization thinking was to show how many of the ills 
suffered by the poor were not the fault of the individual at 
all, but of social and economic conditions over which they 
had no control. This was the era of listing the causes of 
poverty, the era when the abolition of poverty seemed to 
beckon just ahead; the era of courageous and triumphant 
attack upon many, social evils. It is equally understandable 


that the temper of those days was to feel that the inherent 
causes of poverty were negligible; do away with bad social 
conditions and the battle was won! 
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FACING WINTER WITHOUT HEAT OR FOOD 


Ancther drawing for the New York Times “Hundred Neediest 
Cases” campaign, by Rollin Kirby of the New York World 


I do not find in a somewhat hasty reading of Mr. Wat- 
son’s book that he brings out clearly how far we have moved 
from this second position as well. Biology, psychology and 
psychiatry have each brought signal contributions since then; 
and while the modern case worker is as little inclined as his 
immediate predecessors to impute blame to his clients for 
their failures in life, and realizes quite as keenly the pressure 
upon them of adverse social conditions that can and should 
be changed, he has perforce to admit that the majority of his 
clients go under in the face of handicaps which more reso- 
lute, adroit, or persistent individuals would have succeeded 
in conquering. They may be and often are more admirable 
people than those who do overcome the same obstacles, but 
they do not succeed without assistance. 

Mr. Watson predicts that the next few years will see 
extensions of the case-work method to those well above the 
poverty line. Family agencies are already working increas- 
ingly with those whose failure to adjust is not financial but 
personal. Whether his further prediction of the appear- 
ance of private case workers who charge fees will come 
true, is not quite so clear. The psychiatric social workers 
cannot regard with unmixed approval what this very 
tendency has brought about in their field. 

The modern social case worker believes that to the very 


ful nor patently incapable he can render a service of great 
value. Those who succeed by their own efforts in adapting 
themselves to the complexities of modern existence will not 
ask his aid. The clearly incapable—the low-grade feeble- 
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A more generous conception’ 


large group of those who are neither conspicuously success- 
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minded and congenitally criminal (if any such there be)— 
are not properly his problem, for they are not in the main- 
helpable by case-work methods. There remains, and will © 


he believes increasingly remain, the wide segment between 9 


the two, made up of people on whom our industrial machin- 
ery and the complexities of social relations in present-day 
life press with unbearable weight, for whom the rigors of — 
“quantity” administrations of many sorts will have to be 
mitigated, whose very real contribution to society will have 
to be sympathetically evoked and safeguarded. The next 
great task facing social case workers is the interpretation of — 
these people to their more successful fellows, so that not 
scorn, but genuine helpfulness will be their portion — the — 
brotherhood of man once more, with none thinking himself : 
his brother’s better, with the stronger willingly foregoing © 
his advantage that the weaker may not stumble or be h 
crushed—the old, old dream restated in modern phrase- 
ology! ’ 
This is, of course, the ideal of the whole group of social _ 
case workers. ‘The prediction has been freely made of late | 
years that with the development of specialized case-work 
agencies to care, each by each, for all possible contingencies 4 
that might arise in the life of a family or individual, there 
will soon be no place left for the “ general” agency, s0- 
called. It seems to me that we have allowed the analogy © 
between ourselves and the general practitioner of medicine 
to be pushed too far. The C. O. S. is a specialist, too, in a 4 
specialty of rapidly increasing importance, and one that is — 
hardly likely to be invaded; namely, the welfare of the © 
entire family group as a unit. If the C. O. S. were to be i 
abolished over night, something else would have to be devel- 
oped to watch over and safeguard family life from the many 
dangers now besetting it, and that something would be likely © 
to have most of the earmarks of family case work as we know © 
it today. : 
The C. O. S. considers its field broad enough to take in 
anything which affects the family. When some other group 
is prepared to cover a part of that field, the family case-work 
society can till the broad acres remaining. Such an agency 
is not likely soon to find itself out of a job. 
Joanna C, Coicorp 


THE province of Ontario has completed its first year’s experi- — 
ence with its new act for the protection of children of unmarried — 
parents, This act aims to hold the supposed father of a child born 
out of wedlock responsible for the maintenance of the child, and — 
appoints a provincial officer to act as legal adviser and protector : 
of the mother and child. The act provides two ways of making 
settlement: by agreement with the provincial officer or by private 
trial before the county judge. During the year ending Septem- — 
ber, 1922, there were 600 cases dealt with. Settlements were — 
made in- 200 cases, 200 are still pending, while 200 were closed — 
for insufficient evidence. Cash to the amount of $25,000 was — 
secured and liability to the further extent of $50,000 was fixed. 

This money is not paid direct to the mother, but is held in trust — 
for the maintenance of the child. “This has meant,” says 
J. J. Kelso, the provincial officer, “a saving in charitable and 

relief funds, and better protection for many infants that might” 

otherwise be greatly neglected. The separation of mother and _ 

child is not encouraged, but at the same time good adoption homes — 

were found for about fifty of the children whose mothers did not 
wish to keep them.” Beside Mr. Kelso, the provincial officer, 

the administrative staff includes a deputy provincial officer ap- 


pointed in each county. All the expense of administration i is 
defrayed by the provincial government. 
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RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION, by Ellwood P. Oubberley. Hough- 
_ ton, Mifflin Oo, 377 pp. Price $1. 90 postpaid of the SuRrvnEyY. 


THE RURAL MIND AND SOCIAL WELFARE, by Ernest R. Groves. 
Srctty of Chicago Press, 205 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of the 
UBVBY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RURAL SOCIOLOGY, by Paul L. Vogt. 
4 D. Appleton & Co. 457 pp. , Price $2.75 postpaid of the Survry. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY, by John yee Gillette. Macmillan Oo. 571 
“pp. Price $3.00' postpaid of the Survey, 
THE FARMER AND HIS COMMUNITY, by Dwight Sanderson. Har- 


court, Brace &€ Co. 254 pp. 


1yARMERS are on the march, if one is to believe the newest 

books upon country life. Vogt, the sociology professor whom 
hea have at the head of the rural church work, Gillette, 
professor in North Dakota University, Cubberley, professor 
of Education in Leland Stanford, and Groves, psychologist in 
Boston University, have all written to the same intent. Coun- 
try. life is static and contented no more. Gillette discovers that 
it is moving, Cubberley shows how it has moved, Vogt and 
Sanderson explain how it ought to move, and Crores shows 
whither it wants to move. They all agree that the tillers of the 
soil and those who live in small towns are busy rebuilding. their 
nest, like the ants. The moving drama of country life which 
Cubberley paints in his Four Periods of agriculture is an amaz- 
ing pageant in which marched, all those years of the nine- 
teenth century, the most moving host that one may see on 
earth. If it is true that “ Americans have three sources of 
romance; love, business and the pioneer,” Cubberley has staged 
Our great spectacle in the pageant of the rural actors, from 
the moccasined Boone to the patent-leathered Senator Wads- 
worth, all’ country men. — 

Groves seems to think that psychic forces will make an end of 
the open country. He presents the best reasoned statement of the 
psychological factors that I have seen. All of them seem to 
be warring against the open order of life that we have known 
best in America. The instincts of the herd, of self-assertion, 
of parental love, of sex, of fear, of play none of these is con- 
tented or at home on the land, according to Professor Groves; 
all of them drive the country dweller to the city. One cannot 
help but feel that there i is something else to say. But the mod- 
ern psychologist is very positive, very contented with his new 
set of truths. The light of his lamps so shines in, his own eyes, 
one sometimes thinks that he does not see the ground beneath 
his feet. But he is a light to all others about him, so we must 
be grateful and not impatient of his dogmatism. The quota- 
tions in The Rural Mind are selected with rare insight and 
they cast brilliant light upon an area illumined hitherto only 
by the economist. This book will be welcome to the student. 

Rural Sociology differs from other social learning in that it 
is practical. It has a mind to do things. That is its reason 
for existence. The older science of sociology is sufficiently 
speculative; this new interest may well be concerned with 
pete: Its materials are drawn from the life. 

Three of these rural social books are reprints, new editions 
and revisions. Each of them at the least is a text revised in 
the light of the 1920 census. Each has the latest. references in 
its place. Cubberley has revised, Gillette has wholly rewritten 
his text. . I suppose of them all Vogt’s Introduction to Rural 
Sociology is most quoted. The charm of his text, which shares 
with Gillette’s the place of foremost authority upon rural 
social science, is in the writer’s ability to embrace a problem in 
the rural field and make it to glow with the response to his 
dor and definiteness. If you want to know the Land Ques- 
tion, ae Vogt. Likewise Rural Morality. His chapters on 
The Village were pioneer stuff in his first edition; in this re- 
iblication they are classic ; for the village has a whole row 
f books on the shelf since Vogt first pled its case. In general, 
describes the Central Valley of the land. He knows the 
110 Vv ley ai id the Mississippi states the best and he expresses 
P oy And oss is now, as he was then, an advocate of 
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‘Classes ‘is social propaganda, not social description. 


the village as the heir of all that has been in the open country. 
Not so Gillette, who has comprehension where Vogt has 
definiteness. Here is the writer who from the time his Con- 
structive Rural Sociology appeared, nine years ago, has spoken 
with the most weighty authority upon country life. Spacious, | 
attentive to all phases of the theme, patient, judicious, and | 
always constructive, Gillette holds his own at the head. He 
sees the event as it transpires. Backward and Anti-Social 
Rural 
Health and Sanitation is a chapter that commands, not merely 
teaches. Agricultural Production has to do with the ambition 
of a people struggling for existence; it is not passive analysis. 
So it is through all the volume. Professor Gillette is always 
a sociologist, but he seems in this book to be making the pro- 
grams for social workers rather than instructing seminar can- 
didates for degrees. There is none of the academic, there is 
all’ of the vocational spirit here. The book is written for the 
members of the teaching, nursing, religious and reformatory 
groups. Each of these will find in it what he needs, the mate- 
rial condensed upon the proper shelves for his use, labeled 
with the statement of its true values. 
In the race to attract the attention of the agrarians many ~ 
books have fallen by the way. One more has won its way 
through to a reprinting. Cubberley’s Rural Life and Education 
has been my favorite text since it first appeared, for the use of 
rural-teacher persons. I am glad the writer has not in re- 
writing it greatly altered its emphasis or changed its direction. 
He seems to have put it ten years forward, however, in utiliz- 
ing the latest surveys, the census and the later products of the 
press. Cubberley has the balanced and judicious mind of Gil- 
lette and he writes in the interest of the schools. Unlike other 
school writers he has a firm grasp of the rural life in which 
the school is only an institution. Cubberley is the best writer ~~ 
for rural education right now, because the few teachers trained 
for rural work are in danger of forgetting, in their zeal for 
the machine which supports them, that education is a human 
experience. Here is the story of the school as one of the ex- 
pressions of the community and of the teacher’s work; espe- 
cially that of the supervisor, as the work of-rural leadership. I 
have always liked the spirit of Cubberley’s treatment of the — | 
church. He sees that its vitality is necessary to the life of the 
schools. In this book he states that social dependence better 
than anyone else has stated it. i 


N their several ways these four writers picture the spiritual | 

struggle of America. For the struggle of the farmer to sur- 
vive as a farmer, to stay in the open, to live on the farm, to | 
produce, to be well paid, to enjoy and to take his place among 
the men of the country as a master, is the greatest struggle we 
are engaged in. His failure would mean the collapse of most 
of the structure that we have called Americanism. They do 
not give a very hopeful story, these four writers. Gillette sees — 
the farthest, and Groves has the finest power of detecting © 
shades of action, fine light weights in the scale of motive. But 
it seems to me that there is much they have not seen, nor 
recorded, of the values which reward the countryman upon his 
lonely lands. The next ten years will have a story all their own. — 

Another convert to the Board of Trade idea in country life 
appears in Dwight Sanderson of Cornell, whose book, The Far- 
mer and His Community, has just come out. All the recent ic 
books on community organization, of which this is the latest, | 
assent to Professor Galpin’s theory that country life centers in i. 
the village. This latest volume by Sanderson has the tone of 
“moralizing.” It is an argument for what ought to be, and sa 


i _ one 2 ity 
only partly is; a thesis and a proposition rather than a descrip- 
tion. Like Galpin’s books it exhibits country life as imper- i 

ve 


fectly centered in the village, but asserts that there it must 
stand. The point is that the market dominates country life. — “a 
Probably this is true. Mr. Sanderson has excellent chapters 
on The-Community’s Education, Religious Life, and The Com- 
munity’s Government. ‘The last of these is an original and 
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valuable contribution on the reconstruction of the civic life. 
The book is an excellent text for a village high school or for 
the worker in the country town who is intent upon health or 
recreational improvement. 

Warren H. WiLson 


The Socialists’ Failure in Germany 


SOCIALISATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, by Heinrich Stroebel. 
“5 : King & Son, Ltd., London. 341 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
é SURVEY. 


0 Rscaba German revolution took place four years ago. Since 
4 then socialist parties have held the reins of power or have 
cooperated with others in framing governments. What have 
they done to socialize Germany? “Today, no less than 
formerly,” says Heinrich Stroebel, in Socialisation in Theory 
and Practice, “ socialism still dwells in the realm of the imagina- 
tion.’ 

From the fact of this failure, which will be news to many 
Americans, we turn to the reasons. They are twofold. In the 
first place, the leaders of German socialism have been unable to 
agree upon what they wanted to do. Every political section, 
every economic group, has developed its special definition of 
socialism. And while the devotees of Marx, Lenin, Kautsky 
and G.D.H.Cole have disputed, capitalism has recovered 
possession of economic and political power. 

In the second place, as in the British labor movement, the 
question of expediency has asserted itself. Was it.desirable to 


socialize Germany in the midst of the breakdown of war indus- 


tries, the hostility of the Allies and the fall in the mark? Trade- 
union leaders thought not. They felt that the time was not ripe 
for socialization, or even for decided steps in that direction. 
They wished to socialize industry in a time of surplus produc- 
tion, not to liquidate losses. Moreover, they realized that 
economic recovery in central Europe must eventually mean long 
hours and hard times. And they did not wish socialism to bear 
the odium of the penalties which must be paid for recovery. 

Hence socialization has been sidetracked. There are commis- 
sions which have been taking interesting evidence. There is an 
Imperial Council of Economy, controlled by the great industrial 
syndicates, which sits to hear the commissions’ reports. And 
paper programs have flourished. Three years ago, an elaborate 
“economic scheme” was published, labeled “ self-government 
for each industry.” It was not socialization at all, for it left 
ownership unchanged. But even this widely talked-of “ scheme ” 
exists, according to Herr Stroebel, only in the imagination of 
Moellendorff, the civil servant who invented it. 

Something approaching socialization was attempted in the 
coal industry, where the workers were most persistent in 
demanding action. An Imperial Coal Council was set up to 
“manage the fuel industry .— upon principles of social 
utility under the supervision of the empire.” 
workers, experts and consumers, the coal trade and the state 
were all represented in this coal legislature. However, an 
executive was needed, and the operators, through their syndi- 
cates, were to act as this executive in carrying out the will of 
everybody concerned in the industry. Since the operators ‘con- 
tinued to own their mines, and as some of the more clever of 
them proceeded to buy into the shipping trade, the iron industry, 
and to gain control of other important consumers of coal, the 
Coal Council became the rubber stamp of its executive. The 
operators fix wages and prices, the Coal Council approves by 
majority vote, and the Minister of Economy, unable to check 
cost figures, agrees. 

Neither in theory nor in practice have any adequate stéps 
been taken to deal with the rapid trustification which such men 
as Hugo Stinnes are carrying on. One has to go back to the 
early days of industry in the United States to find Stinnes’ equal. 
He is a business man first and last. He works unceasingly and 
lives frugally. But he plans and acts upon a vast scale. Steel 


_ plants, shipyards, steamship lines, forests, lumber mills, news- 
papers and power plants are in his grasp. He is now reaching 
out for the great banks, sources of industrial and agricultural 


credit. And he proposes to repair the devastated regions of 
France if the politicians of the two countries will turn over the 
task to him. oa 

_ The upshot of the matter, according to Herr Stroebel, is 


this: Socialists in Germany have sought political power to 


socialize industry. They have attained power, but have shirked 
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a few far-sighted capitalists' have seized their chance to get com— 


Employers and _ 
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plete control of the industrial life of Germany and Europe. 
And it is quite possible that they will soon be carrying out that 
work of reconstruction which diplomats and politicians and 
old-line socialists have bungled. National traditions and the 
hard-won privileges of workingmen are likely to suffer in the 
process. But it seems to be the European workers’ one immedi- 
ate chance for peace and well-being. 

The moral is not that socialization will not work, but that it 
has not been tried. Whether the socialists of Germany will be 
able to survive the devastating reaction that followed the arm- 
istice as the British Labour Party has done still remains to be 
seen. Herr Stroebel’s book leaves one with the impression that 
for the time being they and their socialization program are very 
much up in the air. In this as in the matter of parliamentary 
government they may have to look for practical’ leadership to 
their more sure-footed cousins across the channel. 

Y LeLanp H. JEenKS 


Less Smoke to Breathe 


THE SMOKELESS CITY, #y EB. D. Simon and Marion Fitzgerald. 
Longman. Green &€ Co. 82 pp. Illustrated. Price $.50 postpaid of 
the SUBVBY. 


MAAS the increasing domestic use of soft coal which, be- 
cause of its obvious economy, is likely to become perma- 
nent after the present shortage of anthracite has ceased, there 
is grave danger that the smoke problem of our American cities 
may become more serious. Already the need is felt for a re- 
education of those who tend domestic furnaces, and possibly 
there may have to be new 
administrative measures 
for smoke control, which 
hitherto has largely been 
limited to industrial 
uses of coal. The little 
book by a former Lord 
Mayor of Manchester 
who is a member of the 
Departmental Commit- 
tee on Smoke Abatement - 
and a sanitary inspector, 
with its preface by Lord 
Newton, chairman of the 
committee named and an 
authority of international 
reputation, is therefore 
especially _ timely—the 
more so since it embodies 
the best and most up-to-date practical results of British experi- 
ence and investigation. Briefly, the main recommendation is for 
a considerable substitution of gas for coal fires and, wherever 
possible, the provision of central heating and hot water supply 
even for one-family houses. Next in importance comes public 
education in smokeless methods of heating and in ventilation—a 
point much neglected. It is suggested that the city government 
might maintain in some central street a model building for the 
demonstration of heating and ventilation. ‘The cheapening of gas 
in England would involve, it is pointed out, a change in taxation 
which at present falls heavier on the user of gas than the user 
of coal. Building regulations, it is demanded, should contain 
provisions ensuring smokeless methods of heating. Legislation 
prohibiting the installation of old-fashioned, uneconomical and 
smoke-producing kitchen ranges is mentioned as a possible last 
resort. Each proposition is worked out in detail, and the book, 
though written for the layman, may be looked upon as a reli- 
ele pide to the abolition of a serious menace to the public 
eaith. : : f 


The New Industrial Order 


INCENTIVES IN THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER, by J. A. Hobson, 
Thomas Seltzer. 160 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of the SunvzEY, 
ISCUSSING Incentives in the New Industrial Order, Mr. 
Hobson defines the new order as “embodying the prin- 
ciple of public ownership or control of fundamental and essential 
industries with the principle of representative government in the 
several industries so owned and controlled.” : 
He considers incentives to both producer and consumer; ‘ 
financing of the new industrial order; incentives to saving; p 
able effects on rates of interest; results of equalizing i 
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y to the consumer. 

Hobson ‘makes an admirable presentation ot the objec- 
d arguments generally advanced against the new order, 
he seems rather to gloss them over in his answer to his own 
tement. When he phrases the difficulties one feels that they 
may be unreasonable, but they strike an unerring. note of real- 
ty, and give a sense of being taken straight out of experience. 
His answers to these objections, while presented with admirable 
eration and logic, do not carry the same sense of reality. 
i Mr. Hobson questions whether the plans of the state social- 
sts, communists and guild socialists are “immediately | and gen- 
erally attainable.” One cannot but feel the same criticism of 
his own writing in a more advanced field. He seems to be ap- 
lying to problems of the immediate future economic laws which 
nold good only over vast periods of time. The new order of 
things, as he describes it, can be achieved only after a very long 
period, including many reactions and set-backs, because the 
whole level of human nature must first be raised before such 
an order could function. In our present status, for example, the 
seople elect their representatives to political responsibility on 
rimarily emotional reactions. This fact alone dooms our offi- 
cialdom to mediocrity or worse, 

‘The tendency to rationalize with reference to evolution is 
most insidious. The evolution of our social order is much like 
biological evolution, hit or miss, wasteful, extravagant and 
nfinitely slow, but, if viewed over a long enough period, unerr- 
ng and inevitable.* Modern psychologists agree that the social 
nstinct is our most recent acquisition and is still in a very prim- 
tive Stage of development. As much as we humans like to put 
gn airs about our reasonableness and rational processes, it must 
recognized that rational thinking i is as yet impossible except 
here there is no personal interest or emotional conflict. 
Mr. Hobson’s book has distinct value in its formulation of 
deals, standards toward which to reach, and as an indication 
of our general direction. 


Joun H. Witiiams 


e ay | Ford: His Book 


LIFE AND WORK, by Henr rebah:s im collaboration with Samuel 
‘rowther. - Doubleday Page & 289 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of 
the Survey. 


REMINISCENCES of the past and hopes for the future 
rather than an exposition of his methods as a captain of 
dustry make up Henry Ford’s book, My Life and Work, a 
laboration with Samuel Crowther. ‘While there is a mass of 
terial which might be construed as intended to convey his 
eos the style is too platitudinous to be of value to a stu- 
jent of methods. As an answer to criticisms of Ford methods, 
ne book is disappointing. He dismisses such controversial fea- 
res as the moving belts with a casual description that glides 
-as smoothly as the belts themselves. OF the speed at which 
hese belts move, he writes: 

_. . . in the fly-wheel magneto, we ‘fet had a speed of 60 inches 
minute. That was too fast. Then we tried 18 inches per 
ute. That was too slow. Finally we settled on 44 inches per 
jute, The idea is that a man must not be hurried in his work— 
: must have every second necessary, but not a single unnecessary 


“ Finally we settled on ”—is a meaningless phrase which gives 
0 hint of the reasoning ‘iY which the result was reached. 
Jiypltolet however, Mr. Ford meets issues squarely, as 
then he presents the thoughtful business man’s defense of 
petitive operations, or his experience of the difficulty of finding 
rr willing to accept responsibility and promotion, as 
posed to the popular tradition that ability goes unrecognized. 
A practical idealism shines out frequently, as in his descrip- 
ion f the analysis he had made of every job in his plant, in 
der to discover the classes of work in which cripples could 
factorily be employed. Of 7,882 jobs in the factory— 


tfect men; 3,338 required .. . ordinary physical development; 
LORE ae, "required - no physical exertion. Of these. . . 670 
d be filled by legless men, 2,637 by one-legged men, 2 by arm- 

en, 715 by one-armed men, and 10 by blind men. Therefore 
882. ‘kinds of jobs, 4,034 did not require full physical 


tentment, 


education and liberation. 


were classified as heavy work requiring practically physically | of the Middle Ages. 


soz 


receive above the minimum. 
subject: 

There is something sacred about wages—they represent homes and 
families and domestic destinies, People ought to tread very care- 
fully when approaching wages. On the cost sheet, wages are mere 
figures; out in the world, wages are bread boxes and coal bins, 
babies’ cradles and children’s education—family comforts and con- 


He goes on to embellish the 


Decentralization not only of industry but of our modern 
civilization is another hobby of Mr. Ford’s. Himself a farm 
boy, he despises cities, and calls a city of a million people 
“untamed and threatening.” His ideal is to break up the big 
industries into small plants of not more than 1,500 men, scat- 
tered through the rural districts, specializing each on one 
process, with assembly plants in larger centers where the parts 
are brought together. He would arrange the work so that “ the 
people of the countryside can work in the plant part of the 
time, and on the farm part of the time.” Similarly, he dreams 
of the return of the small local flour mill and decentralization — 
of the sources of food supply. 

His early farm life shows its influence in another pet project, 
the tractor. As a youngster with an orderly mind, he early — 
rebelled against the wastefulness and inefficiency of farm 
methods; he gives an amusingly intense account of the chaos of 
the average farm barn, His first experiments before he left the 
farm as a boy were with tractors, and he transferred his interest 
from tractors to automobiles only because he did not believe 
that farmers could be induced to use anything so radical asa 
power tractor, until they had first become educated up to the 
possibilities of the automobile. “Turning out as many as 4,000 
flivvers a day, he has contributed his part toward the farmer’s 


GertrupE M, Wituiams 


Christianity: an Adventure or a Rule? 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION, by Charles A, Hillwood. 
Macmillan Co. 323 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of the Survey. 


i Coane sociologists have taken all human experience to their 
province, The state, industry, the family, education, 
amusements and our moralities have all been treated sociologi- 
cally, to their profit and ours. In this present volume, the 
title of which is not quite accurate, Professor Ellwood assumes 
that religion, as one of the permanent functions of social living, 
must submit to examination at the hands of the sociologist. — 
Opinions must differ as to just what this assumption means 
and what the results of its critical application would be, 

The author of this book accepts religion. He identifies it 
in its more important phases with Christianity. He accepts — 
Christianity as something that can/be defined and stated in — 
terms of principles and standards. On the basis of this positive 
and sociological religion he proceeds to reconstruct our social 
institutions in accordance with those principles and standards, 
The problems of “social pleasure” will illustrate his method | 
of treatment. He assumes that pleasures must become “ Chris- | 
tian,” if we are to have the sort of world the sociologist wants. _| 
He finds that in order to become “ Christian” “ social pleas- ye 
ures” must conform to four principles. They must be (1) oe 
recreative; (2) unselfish; (3) educational; (4) spiritual. : 
proposal is at once highly idealistic and genuinely disheartening. ie 
Looked at institutionally, nothing could be more unendurable. See 
A sociological reorganization of the world would probably Ba: 
prove to be intolerable. A “sociological Christianity” might 
very well prove to be the last prisonhouse of the human spirit. 
New England Puritanism was something of the sort. 

The fact seems to be that Professor Ellwood avoids the 


tionships after a religious pattern, the setting up of institu- Ry 3 
tions with principles worked out on “ Christian” lines would 
seem to have been definitely discredited by the “ Christendom” 3 
The difficulty arises out of the fact that — 

“ Christianity ” is assumed to be a set of principles, standards — 
and relationships—a definite bounding of human living, a closed 4 
universe. ‘This leaves “ Christianity” “above the battle” in 
a sort of supernal heaven of pure being, whence it hands down ie 
its standards and principles to men and institutions, 

This is not a true picture of Christianity, either in its primi- ‘ 
tive manifestation or in its present forms. Primitively, Chris- — 
tianity was a spirit of adventure, a search for reality, an un- — 
bounded sense of life—eternal life. That spirit was not wich 


/ 
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the battle. It was of the battle—it was the battle. ‘Today 
“ Christianity ” is a set of institutional relationships, historically 
rooted and protected by. customs, laws and economic interests. 
This “Christianity”? is not above the battle either. It is in 
the midst of the world, fighting for its rights. 

Our difficulty seems to be that we are never able to get our- 
selves wholly into the battle. The scientist is in the battle 
intellectually; but he seems to care little about the moral and 
spiritual qualities of the world which science is constructing. 
The religionist is in the battle institutionally; but he seems to 


care little about the intellectual honesty of the world he is’ 


helping to build and maintain. Both the scientist and the re- 
ligionist are partly in the battle, partly above the battle; hence, 
each is divided within himself, and the work of each is ren- 
dered partially futile. It would seem that the real “ recon- 
struction” that is needed today is the release of men, both 
scientists and religionists, from these diremptions of person- 
ality, and the release of the world from the intellectual and 
religious futilities that result therefrom. “ Christianity” must, 
like philosophy of old, be brought down out of heaven to dwell 
among men. But it must not, in any such event, become a 
mere standard-making tool in experience. Life is an adven- 
ture: that is the doctrine of Christianity. Adventurers do not 
know where they are coming out. ‘They must use all their 
intelligence in every crisis, thereby developing new intelligence 
which will help in the next crisis. The spirit of the adventure 
and the use of intelligence in meeting obstacles as they come— 
is not this the truer “ reconstruction ” of religion that is needed 
today? Must the sociologist always state the world in terms 
of institutions? Is not life more than food and the body more 
than raiment? an J. K. H. 


A Pioneer Preacher 


THE STORY OF A VARIED LIFE, by W. S, Rainsford. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Price $5.00 postpaid of the Survey. 


HE two hundred communicants who were still members of 
the dilapidated St. George’s when Dr. Rainsford took hold 
probably went to church because it was Sunday. Of the great 
throngs who shortly joined them, some went because of the deep 
roots which the church had sunk in the East Side, some because 
the rector was a great radical and perhaps a heretic, and some 
to see J. Pierpont Morgan pass the plate. All of them came out 
into Stuyvesant Square with the feeling that they had met a 
man. And that is the feeling of one who reads this auto- 
biography. For somewhere within him this tall man with the 
open face, the friendly, earnest manner, had a great store of 
vitality which he communicated freely. 
Dr. Rainsford was above all a preacher. 


Broadway. Twice in twenty years he filled failing churches 
with new members drawn by his sermons—and held them. He 
held men as diverse as Mr. Morgan and a chief of the Cree 
Indians, whom he first threw to the ground to forestall hostili- 
ties and then joined in a buffalo hunt. 

During his pastorate, the communicants of St. George’s multi- 
plied from 200 to 4,000; there was a Sunday School of 2,000 
that went on year after year; 1,500 stood waiting for com- 
munion, the great majority of them young wage-earners. The 
‘pews, the aisles, the clubs and classes and gymnasium were full 
of eager young men and women. The free-will offerings on 
Sunday grew to three times the highest point of the pew-rents, 
‘which he had abolished. By reducing the minimum on pledge 
envelopes from twenty-five cents to five cents, he added a thou- 
sand dollars to the yearly income—a thousand dollars in nickels. 

He practiced what he had seen done by a fisherman on a 
Canadian stream which the salmon had left. The fishing village 
was ruined. But one man changed the mesh of his nets and 
made a great success of catching smelts. So with the church. 
The old family basis of church membership was gone. Dr. 
Rainsford went out after individuals. He was a pioneer at a 
time when to open clubs and classes, to hear the labor side of a 
strike, to abolish rented pews, to install a vested choir including 
women, was as radical as it is today to have a church forum for 
free speech. 


He was considered equally radical in his beliefs, for he 


preached the truth as he saw it, and it was a changing, develop- 
ing truth.. He says: “ Just because man is incurably religious, 


his religion, his religious beliefs are the most markedly evolu- ~ 


tionary things about him.” And again: “ The revelation of God 


He could move ~ 
men. His first work in New York was preaching in a tent on 
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to man was not, and till man:ceased to be man, never could be, 
a finished revelation, its record bound within the covers of one 
incomparably great book, but must ever be a continuous 
process.” ; 
Of where he started in the evangelicism of the English Church 
and the chilly ritualism of Cambridge, and of where he stands 
now at 72, there is no space to tell here. The head of a great 
institutional church, he was by no means content with salvation 
by works. But among the multitude of men who are not 
scholars and who are not advanced thinkers, to whom this book 
is specifically addressed, it is by his works he will be known. 


A. K. 


RHYMES OF EARLY JUNGLE FOLK, by Mary HB, Marcy. Oharles 
H. Kerr & Oo. 123 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of the SuRvEY. 


H. G. Wells popularized An Outline of History; Hendrik 
Van Loon carried on with the simplified picturized Story of 
Mankind; now comes Mary E. Marcy’s versified Outline of 
Pre-history for Young Folk, which puts the findings of an- 
thropologists on the plane of Mother Goose. ‘The rhymes 
have a swing that makes them great fun to read aloud, and 


With ax of stone they chopped bamboo, 
And made a raft, as children do 


they succeed in sugar-coating numerous facts. Their appeal is 
much enhanced by the seventy-one wood-cuts by Wharton H. 
Esherick—an illustration or more for each rhyme. Some of 
them seem to have been designed with the tools of the Stone 
Age, but they all show delightful insight into child psychology. 
THE NATIONAL PARKS SERVICH, by Jenks Cameron. D. Appleton 
& Co. 172 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of the SuRvEY. 

As one of the service monographs of the Institute of Govern- 
ment Research, this book leaves little to be desired from the view- 
points of thoroughness and clear arrangement; it is indeed a 
handbook of great service to all who are interested in national 
parks politics—and that now means large numbers of citizens. 
The administration of the national parks is more and more ex- 
tending from the original program of conservation to one of 
increasing their educational and social usefulness; hence the 
activities listed under the headings of improvement, maintenance, 
protection service and publicity are of growing importance. 
Unfortunately a book of this character throws little light on 
the never ceasing battle between the forces of conservation and 
exploitation for private and corporate economic ends, a battle 
in which an educated public opinion is the greatest asset. The 
bibliography is somewhat out of date and, therefore, does not 
help much in the making of that opinion. 

AMERICA FOR COMING CITIZENS, by Henry H. Goldberger. 


Scribner’s Sons. 244 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.00 postpaid of the 
SURVEY. 


A text book giving a brief history of America, and discussing 
many of the questions which confront the coming citizen 
American industry and agriculture, health and hygiene, savir gi: 
banks deposits, etc. dl Tie 
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aid Has the Faculty Lost the Ball? 


. To THe Eprror: If I am not mistaken in my guess, a lot ot 
people will “ listen in” on the article by Joseph K. Hart in the 
Survey for December 1. And certain thinly veiled, but much 
deserved, sarcasms will arouse a college yell, in Holume,. 3 against 
the article. But before you are all scared into a blue funk let 
me tell you that the article is pertinent and timely. 

Because of the facts brought out in the article the position of 
cals student has become difficult and serious. Wherever he is 
found, and the leveling process has still left a few of him, he is 
“ the grind, » “the plugger,” “the kill-joy.”. He is very little 
wanted. He is an object of reproach. 

And why shouldn’t he be? The faculty roots for the athlete. 
Fine attending mass does little else. The whole community, 
and in some cases the whole country, joins in full cry. Where 
does a mere student come in? The boy who tries to learn facts, 
still less‘the one who tries to learn to think, finds no place, no 
incentive, in a college where athletics is majored. 

A boy who wants to learn in any way is terribly handicapped. 
If he has ideals, he wants to learn both to acquire facts and to 
think and to exercise to the point of physical fitness. But the 
power to think and physical fitness are like a voice in the wilder- 
“Ress crying aloud for a place in the sun. 
The football players are too few in number to matter much in 
| any way. Of the great mass it may surely be said that the lure 
to the soft-muscled and hollow-chested fan stands out in marked 
contrast with the lure to academic standing, A few colleges still 
respect the supposed purpose. of academic life, but this respect is 
having a fight for existence in most places where it may yet be 
found. Epwarp T. HartMan 
Philadelphia ii 


_ To rue Eprror: Having been always enthusiastic about in- 
' tellectual liberty in the colleges and elsewhere, I was much in- 
terested in Mr. Hart's article on “The Faculty Loses the Ball” 

It is good to have the dangers in our modern system of athletics 
_ thus strikingly called to attention. But 1 am sure Mr. Hart in- 
tended his clever and sarcastic analysis of the relation of foot- 

ball to education as a stimulus to discussion rather than a 

_ carefully thought-out hypothesis. For this latter part of his 
article is not conducive to clear thinking on the subject. 

Like many other critics of the educational system, Mr. Hart 
centers his attack on “standardization,” and in so doing, mis- 
- directs a lot of good moral fervor. One gets the impression 

- from his article that standardization is a sort of contagious 
i “nanan which having infected the methods of education, is 
transmitted automatically to the so called products of education, 
i: and to the students and teachers themselves. 

x In the first place, we must remember that every standardiza- 
“agg of procedure, | whether in the production of material. com- 
_ modities or other human services such as education, releases 
_ time and labor power. This can then be devoted (1) to greater 
‘leisure, (2) to the extension of the services in question to a 
wider range of persons, (3) to the improvement of the serv- 
ice, or (4) to the doing of new, unstandardized things which 
we did not have time to do before. The facts in a given course 
f study remaining the same, it is good economics to find the 
most effective way of presenting those facts, and then stand- 
rdize ‘that method in the form of a text-book or megaphone 
ecture, if you will, and let the creative abilities of the instruc- 
ors move on to some other task. Standardization is only one- 
half of a whole: We cannot evaluate it without looking also at 
its other side, inquiring for example about the quiz sections, 
- individual assignments of topics, debates and discussions, im- 
proved effectiveness in teaching methods, ete. 

_ But perhaps it is the standardization of products rather than 
‘thods that Mr. Hart fears. To call “ minds” the products 
a cation in the sense that commodities are the products of 
ndustry is a questionable analogy at best. The 
etween individual students, in native intelligence, 
its, are so great that no instructor thinks 


mathematics, languages, etc., where correctness, that’ is, correct 


' perience greatly in the minority, if they exist. 


of trying to create hinifortity, except in a very small frac- 
tion of the total range of human behavior. But what of 
this uniformity he does seek to create? A large part of the 
subject matter of college education lies in the physical sciences, 


functioning in the problems ‘of life, cannot possibly be anything 
else but uniformity. There are one or few correct solutions 
to a thousand possible wrong solutions. But there are other 
subjects in which individual opinion may have free play, Mr. © 
Hart makes the mistake of lumping together “standardized 
opinions, conceptions, minds,” ‘The college instructors who de- . 
mand uniformity of opinion, in those questions where science _ 
has not been able to speak with any certainty, are in my ex- _ 
To be sure stu- ~ 
dents are penalized for not having studied, for being unable to — 
comprehend principles which others can comprehend, and forin: 
substituting their own ignorant opinions for facts and intelli- — 
gent opinions that are made available to them in the course. 
But if there is any considerable body of instructors who penal- 
ize original, intelligent thinking of students because it is 
divergent from that of the instructor, the sooner even cases are 
brought to light the better. i 
There is no proof that uniformity of emotion in the grand- ay 
stand has anything to do with uniformity of opinions on, for — 
example, political or economic questions. We do not know 
whether the mob-mind generated at the big game leads to — 
mob-mindedness in other spheres of life, or whether on the ~ 
other hand it may not serve as a psychological “ catharsis,” 
satisfying these “ herd-instincts ” through harmless channels and 
making them less liable to eruption elsewhere. Football may 
be one of the “moral substitutes for war” which William 
James called for. A more practical and easily answerable ques- 
tion is whether increased interest in and expenditure on varsity 
athletics is correlated with a greater participation in physical 
sports by all students: whether the disease of ‘ ‘ onlookerism ” 
is growing or waning. x8 
Mr. Hart says that our colleges formerly “specialized in 
individuals.” However, the good old days were not so free 
from intellectual enslavement as we sometimes like to think. 
The “individual minds” that were turned out in the handi-— 
craft age of college education were largely fed on subject mat- 
ter such as dead languages and mathematics that had littl 
utility either for vocation or for citizenship. Relatively fewer, — 
they were a better selected group, and succeeded in spite of 
rather than because of what they had studied. They were 
not free to choose their studies in an unprejudiced atmosphere, 
but were intellectually enslaved by the ancient, irrational tradi- 
tion that “disciplinary ” and “ cultural” values are peculiar to 
certain subject matter which has no utility in adapting to voca- 
tional or civic life. It is probable that this tradition of “ gen- — 
tlemen’s education” has done more to retard edutanonaa 
progress than football will ever have a chance to do. as 
Our attack must be made upon intellectual indifference, and 
intellectual enslavement by whatever sentiment or tradition. But 
it cannot be an attack upon standardization, uniformity, or i 
crowd-psychology as such, because we shall have to make use — 
of those self-same phenomena in our campaign for betterment. 
One possible means of rescue might be an intellectual renais- 
sance movement engineered by the students themselves, But 
like all “movements,” this would have to make use of some 
of the technique of the cheer-leader. Another hope lies in a 
better selection of students, as suggested by President Hopkins — 
of Dartmouth, the colleges serving only those who are capable bine 
of profiting thereby. But this selection itself would require i 
lot of standardization. ¥ 
But perhaps the greatest hope lies in the adaptation of the — 
curriculum itself to the needs of leadership in modern society. 
This adaptation is slowly but surely taking place. It is not 
entirely (though partly so) a matter of extending the sciences, — 
especially psychology and the social sciences, at the expense of 
those subjects whose principal excuse is discipline or culture. 
It also means adapting, vitalizing, socializing each subject. 
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Several institutions now compel all freshmen to take general 
social science courses: witness Columbia’s “ Contemporary 
Civilization” and Dartmouth’s “ Problems of Citizenship” 
and “ Evolution.” If to the compulsory curriculum we could 
add a course on social psychology, taught by an especially quali- 
fied instructor, which would teach the student to analyze and 
to view objectively the forces which control him in the grand- 
stand, the financial “drive,” the religious revival, and the elec- 
tion campaign (in the world at large as well'as within college 
walls), we should be doing perhaps the greatest thing in the 
power of the faculty to unshackle the minds of the rising gen- 
eration. ‘To some sensitive minds such a course would be a 
course in painful disillusionment. But this pain often brings,a 
reaction which is excellent for. the individual’s mental health 
and the public welfare. A: man or woman so educated would 
not necessarily renounce football stadiums or fraternities or silk 
stockings or capitalism or a religious creed or any other par- 
ticular phase of the existing order of things. But he or she 
would have gained a power to evaluate independently of any 


authority or tradition the various elements of life, and to solve. 


im a way conducive to mental health the problem of “ conflict- 
ing loyalties,” a power which very few citizens have. It is 
not for us as educators to pre-judge what in our modern life is 
wheat and what chaff: a generation of socially educated leaders 
would be able to decide that with a degree of accuracy here- 
tofore unknown. 
JosEPH K. Foitsom 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H 


To tHE Epiror: Dr. Hart is quite right in his warning 
against the commercializing of athletics. He is even more right 
in his surmise that the next few years will see a struggle for 
control of athletics. Of course the faculty will lose. It runs 
with the herd. And another fact is obvious, namely that every 
institution is going to possess a stadium. My own small Alma 
Mater, Wyoming, recently erected a stadium for a town of 
6,500. (There may be some sense in that, though, the salvation 
lying in the smallness of the town). 

In his Survey article, Dr. Hart overlooks one important 
fact, that the women’s colleges can’t build football stadia; and 
they may keep athletics pure and undefiled and bring back the 
men’s and coeducational institutions to some sort of sanity. But 
to do so they will have to organize some sort of feminine combat 
that will be mildly attractive to the public. Who knows but 
what college women will adopt football, adapted slightly, of 
course, and stage grand public combats! O times, how you 
change! At any rate, the women’s institutions will keep educa- 
tional aims more nearly pure. And so in anether sphere 
supremacy will pass to woman. Everything points to the com- 
ing superiority of woman, anyway! 

Again, consider how Smith College, for example, is endeavor- 
ing not only to retain but also to train the “undisciplinables” 
by its “‘honors’ system” wherein approved students during the 
junior and senior years need never attend a “class” .but 
may study a “field” under tutorial guidance. Of course here 
the fly stuck firmly in the ointment is the word approved—or in 
the college’s own phrase, “able students of a scholarly bent.” 

Personally, I hope the building of stadia will progress rapidly, 
that the absurdity may soon become not only evident, as it is 
now, but unavoidable; and I also hope that classes will become 
larger and larger and lectures more and more stereotyped—at 
once, so that students will be goaded into rebellion. 

Missoula, Montana H. G. Merriam 


The Right to Differ 


To tHE Epiror: In reading the SurvEy of December 15, I 
am ‘much struck by the amount of material in it which seems 
to me to offer reassuring testimony on the side of those members 
of the National Woman’s Party, who, like myself, cannot 
quite accept the conclusions of the article, The Right To Differ 
(p. 375). I speak diffidently, for I am aware of not being an 
expert, but I am also conscious of being deeply pro-labor in my 
interests. . 

May I say, first, that excessive emphasis is sometimes placed 
on one, alone, of the entire list of “principles” agreed on by the 
National Woman’s Party, in their aim at ridding women of the 
yaried inequalities of the old common and canon laws? When 
all those inequalities are banished from statutory law, as they 


~ 
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must and will be, women’s entire legal and social position will 
be quite as much stronger than it is at present, as her political 
position now is stronger than it was before she had the ballot. 
This being clearly evident, can it be assumed that her greater 
strength will weaken her economic or industrial position? 

The implications contained in your pages of that date that 
interested me are these: Oui 

1. The desperately unsatisfactory present, conditions of our 
industrial world taken by and large, as in the article in The 
Common Welfare beginning “With its parade of unemployment” 
(p. 353), another on attempted elimination of waste (p. 354), 
the article called They Have Buried the Miners (p. 355), then 
the paragraph on the vicissitudes of child-labor legislation 
(p. 363) and the discussion of the living wage—A Bit of Melli- 
fluous Phraseology (p. 371), the ever-recurring theme of the 
Steel Worker’s Life (Diary of a Furnace Worker, p. 395), 
and the newer one of the agricultural worker just above 
(p. 395), where your reviewer speaks of the “tragic situation” 
of American farmers. j 

2. Suggestion by Mary Heaton Vorse of the hopeful possi- 
bilities of a fuller interference-of women in labor struggles: Ma 
and Mr, Davis (p. 359): 

3. Encouraging intimations of possible advances under a 
more genuine democracy in the article on Denmark, What is a 
Liberal Education (p. 377), and in Cooperative Milk (p. 374), 


both of which touch so closely on the industrial aspects of life. 


4. Wider horizons through increasing emphasis on Health 
Conservation, made visible in The Heresy of Health (p. 356), 
Cincinnati’s Mental Health (p. 384), Saving Sight (p. 385), 
The Health Basis of Relief (p. 386), and the book review 
Public Relief of Sickness (p. 396). 

The impressions I get from this very rich store of SuRVEY 
pages which, as we know, aim at being suggestive rather than 
didactic, may be summarized rather baldly thus: 

1. Present conditions of labor in America do not seem good 
enough—even remembering what has been gained—to be justi- 
fied in hindering women’s advance toward legal equality, espe- 
cially as her advance means race progress along all lines. 

2. 3. Immeasurable industrial advance is possible as equal- 
ity before the law and cooperative democracy come to our 
aid. The painful problem of women’s competitive rivalry with 
men in the field of gainful labor will be solved by cooperative 
industry. If one had to accept that problem as insoluble there 
would be no conclusion except to send all women back to the 
kitchen. The foundation for such advance is human equality 
in law and in society. 

4. Men and women united as social equals can make future 
labor legislation a question of Health Conservation, individual 
health, race, health, human health. Perhaps at present the 
health of the boy—the young father, the potential father, even 
the old father—is not sufficiently protected. Would it be un- 
reasonable to think that protective legislation might well be 
the same for all young people, boys and girls up to twenty-one 
and for all men and women during their prime, and for all 
old men and women? Mothers, of course, must have special 
arrangements, and we would once have been told that they 
could be better protected by remaining weak but events have 
proved this a mistake. Can we not do even better than now 
as we grow stronger and as our minds awaken to these qués- 
tions? Lavinia L. Dock, R. N. 

Fayetteville, Pennsylvania 

MRS. KELLEY REPLIES 

To THE Eprror: Miss Lavinia Dock’s opinions command 
respectful consideration especially among the members of the 
vast modern nursing profession, even in a field in which she is 
“ aware of not being an expert.” This is because of her long, 
devoted labors for the suffrage and, also, by reason of the 
painstaking accuracy that characterized her work as compiler 
of a materia medica which was for many years a standard 
authority, and as chronicler of the evolution of the nursing 
profession. But the weight that Miss Dock’s name lends to any 
cause calls for especially careful scrutiny of her arguments out- 
side the limits- of her professional work, particularly when she 
ventures into prophecy. This she does with the assertion that 

When all those inequalities [the varied inequalities of the old 
common and canon laws’’] are banished from statutory law as they 
must and will be, women’s entire legal and social position will be. 
quite as much stronger than it is at present, as her political position 
now is stronger than it was before (Continued on page 536) 
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HAT do folks think of social work? 


Miss Lucia B. Johnson, as president 


of the Ohio Welfare Conference 
he is now Mrs. S. H. Bing of Rio Grande, 
hio) undertook, with the help of her 
iends, to find out, and presented the re- 
Its at the recent session of the conference. 
x questions were asked of 107 people— 
rerage citizens, with no social workers 
nong their kinsfolk. : 

“What do you understand by welfare 
ork?” was the first question. Six persons 
ade no answer, or frankly said they had 
» idea. All the others made some sort of 
swer, ranging from the man who said it 
as “anything for good” to the man who 
id it was “some sort of work centered in 
ir. Croxton’s office.” 

The second question was, “Do you be- 
eve that welfare work is needed? Why?” 
ne hundred and three people believed it 
‘needed, two think it is not, and two feel 
yubtful about it. One, a school teacher in 
foreign district, replied emphatically, “It 
not needed, for the right sort of people 
» not need charity.” Another said, “It 
needed ‘to relieve the county from undue 
‘pense in caring for otherwise public 
ards.” ‘The majority of persons felt as 
id a pretty woman who said she had 
orked in an office for twenty years, and 
at she thought to help and teach people 
| trouble was the most worth-while of jobs. 


I know mighty little about welfare work,” 


e said, “but it is working among people 
ho live in slums and tenements, isn’t it? 
- would be wonderful to get away from 
¢ monotonous routine of business,” she 
id, and then wistfully added, “To know 
cople is to really live.” 

The third question was, “ What are some 
‘ the worth-while welfare agencies in your 
unty?” Twenty-one people, or 20 per cent 
- all who were interviewed, could think 
f none. Ten could think of only one. One 
an mentioned the State Hospital, and then, 
fter criticizing it, said it should be “ put 
1 the same basis as a first class post office.” 
To the fourth, “ Who is Juvenile Judge?” 
ty-four persons, or 41 per cent, said they 
id not know and ten more guessed wrong. 
wo thought that the judges took turns. 


IS THERE an Associated Charities in 
our county? What is it for?” Nine 
ersons answered they did not know 
thether there was, and twelve said they 
ould not define its work. Those who did 
efine it gave us some illuminating replies. 
‘wo said it was to prevent duplication of 
iachinery. One that it was “for an effi- 
ent and impartial distribution of money.” 
ine woman replied with real snap, “It is 
apposed to investigate and give first aid 
» families in need, but it does not always 
o so.” Another said, “It is no good, it 
elps grafters.” One young woman told us 
was “to see that other people don’t help 
le same family.” The most instructive 
eply came from a young woman who lives 
1 Chillicothe who said, “I think the Wel- 
are Association at Chillicothe is supposed 
4 i+ 
| to cut down overhead expenses and 
erate more efficiently with the money 


> sixth and last question was, “ What 
‘the state do in the way of welfare 


_ one said it provided schools. 


be an Associated Charities. Its object © 


eight guessed wrong; seven made a par- 
tially incorrect reply; three said it “‘ appro- 
priates money”; eight said it maintained 
institutions, but could not name them; and 
Two persons 
told us it maintained dental clinics, and 
[I only hope they are prophets,” says Miss 
Johnson] several thought the state pro- 
vided orphanages, and one person spoke of 
an institution for inebriates. One young 
man of twenty-six confessed he knew of 
nothing the state did “except to give 
money.” And a woman said, “I don’t 
know of anything, although there is lots 
that could be done, such as reducing rent.” 
Another said she didn’t know what it did 
“except to send people around.” ‘The an- 


swers to this question showed both origi-° 


nality and variety: The state “ watches the 
births and tries to stamp out sickness such 
as may be found in the poorer class”; “ the 
only activities of the state are looking after 
the disabled soldier and this is done by the 
federal government.” 


MISS JOHNSON went on to get general 
comment from business men. One told her 
that social workers, next to ministers, were 
the most narrow-minded of professional 
people. From constantly being in a position 
where they tell the other fellow how to live, 
they are always giving out ideas and never 
getting any. “Do they try to learn some- 
thing themselves from the other fellow? 
Not much—they’re telling him.” “They 


_ promptly get into a rut and begin to classify 


people—just what they’re employed not to 
do.” “You can’t lump people and think 
you know all about ’em when you’ve found 
a label for ’em. In socia! work, of 
all places, a person needs to keep alive with 
everything going on, and finally, he needs 
to watch how social work is affecting busi- 
ness, health and living conditions and to 
know what the. layman thinks about it.” 
No social worker can get ahead of public 
opinion. For the most part, he trails along 
behind it; the reason, in this man’s opinion, 
is “because he holds it so bloomin’ cheap.” 

The most constructive criticism came 
from a practical politician given to pic- 
turesque language. He said, “The trouble 
with social workers is that they never get 
away from the home plate; always raising 
a howl about conditions, but why don’t they 
burn the midnight oil and tell us what to 
do about it?” 

“There are three things the matter with 
the social worker. (1) She’s always a 
woman; (2) the breach is too wide, and 
she can’t jump the gap; (3) she is too 
young, and when she. talks to the Old 
Woman about how to bring up the kids, 
she can’t make any impression.” Then 
brightening with a new idea, he said, “Say, 
can’t you keep the doll baby home, the girl 
with the tassels, just out of college—she 
slows up the traffic for the rest.” 

A representative of labor, a most thought- 
ful man with the worries of his people 
showing on his face, said, “ Social workers 
know they’re only doing palliative stuff. 
Seven-eighths of the people never give a 
thought for the morrow; spend all they’ve 
got today, and tomorrow they are ready for 
a hand-out. There is trouble ahead for all 
of us and I don’t know who the devil there 
is who can see the way out. All you can 
do is to keep at it and do the best you can.” 


MOTHERING new federations, by sending 
them executives who have served their ap- 
prenticeship in the older organizations, con- 
tinues to be the role of the community chests 
in Detroit, Cleveland and Cincinnati. The 
last year saw David C. Liggett graduated 
from Cleveland to take charge at Louisville 
and Sherman Conrad passed on from Cin- 
cinnati to Wilkes-Barre. Now William 
Wachs goes from Detroit to Memphis, 
where the Council of Social Agencies and 
Chamber of Commerce, under the leader- 
ship of William C. Headrick, have been 
preparing the way for joint financing. 


THE ADMIRABLE work of the Foreign 
Language Information Service, which has 
been carried on through a difficult period 
of readjustment by Josephine Roche, is now 
being directed by Read Lewis, one of the 
group of young Americans who as. special 
assistants to the American ambassador did 
such interesting things in Russia during the 
war. Miss Roche has gone to be director 
of the editorial division of the Children’s 
Bureau at Washington, succeeding Kather- 
ine Lenroot, who becomes assistant to the 
chief of the bureau. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
has called from the American Public 
Health Association the associate editor of 
the Association’s Journal, Kenneth M. 
Gould, who becomes editor of publications 
for the Foundation. Dr. Helen F. Vaughan, 
commissioner of health of Detroit, will 
henceforth edit the Journal of Public 
Health, with the assistance of Dr. M. P. 
Ravenel of the University of Missouri and 
A. W. Hedrich, secretary of the association. 


THAT NOTORIOUS juvenile delinquent, 
Graham R. Taylor, has become secretary of 
the Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency, associated with the 
Commonwealth Fund. Readers of the 
Survey who have the files for February 5, 
1910, may discover there how Mr. Taylor 
in his tender youth stole a slot machine and 
shamelessly demolished it—to find out, if 
you please, how it worked, 


IF THERE IS ANYTHING about the di- 
vision offices of the Red Cross that R. C. 
Branion doesn’t know, he will soon learn 


it. He has been appointed manager of the © 


Pacific Division, succeeding Col. George 
Filmer. Before this promotion he had been 
associate director of civilian relief in the 
Atlantic Division, manager of the Northern 
Division, assistant manager, Central Di- 
vision, and executive secretary at Wash- 
ington, 


THE TUBERCULOSIS campaign has en- 
listed Dr. Charles S. Prest for specialized 


service as secretary of the Tuberculosis 


Committee of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, to which he brings the fruits of 
long service in the health field, notably 


"with the Atlantic Division of the American 


Red Cross and with the New York state 
department of health. 


COLONEL WILLIAM N. HASKELL has 


been asked by the American Red Cross to 
assume charge of its work in Greece. He 
still retains responsibility for the work of 
the American Relief Administration in 
Russia, Has there ever been a time in the 
world’s history when a single executive in 
the field carried so great a burden of 
hunger, homelessness and misery? 
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Varieties of Scientific Method 


ANY people use “scientific method ” 

or profess to do so; especially social workers 

and teachers. It seems strange, therefore, that 

so many should still be talking about scientific 
method, so few about scientific methods. ‘Io be sure, the 
human mind is forever seeking for unity in the midst of the 
diversity and variety of the world. Humanity likes “laws” 
that will explain and, if may be, control the multiplicity of 
sensations and facts that deluges us. “The ultimate ideal 
seems to be a single law or formula, inclusive of all particular 
facts and from which any particular fact can be deduced at 
need. When we shall have found that complete and single 
explanation of the world the task of science will be over, 
“control ” will have been achieved and life will be one grand 
sweet song of leisure and peace. Scientific method is one of 
the important factors in the accomplishment of this stu- 
pendous task. If the outcome is to be a unit, surely the 
method must be unitary! 

None the less, we shall do well to face the fact that there 
are several methods, at least in science—each of which is 
entitled in strict literalness to be called “ scientific method.” 
That is to say, we are dealing not with a single scientific 
method, but with several such methods, each of which has 
its appropriate employment in the economy of scientific 
progress. Social workers and teachers are specially concerned 
with a clear understanding of this diversity of methods. 

In the first place, we must note and accept what is ordi- 
narily known as the scientific method. ‘This is the method of 
the pioneer worker in his search for new truth far out on the 
frontiers of human knowledge. He is working in a region 


new to humanity, new to himself. Such a search determines — 


its Own aims, its own techniques and its own criteria of suc- 
cess. From the days of Aristotle to the present students 
have been engaged in working out a convincing statement 
of the elements of this type of method. 

But, secondly, there is another type of scientific method, 
which is in some, ways more important, just now, than the 
first. It is the method of the young student who is trying to 
catch up with the knowledge, the understanding and the work 
of the world, to date. Here are materials and practices 
which are new to the student but old and familiar to the 
teachers and practical workers round about him. Moreover, 
these materials and practices come to the student in some 
more or less complicated formulation—as rules and regula- 
tions, or as lessons from a text-book. Here is where unintel- 
ligent cramming of the mind begins. Nothing but a true 
scientific method for that student can save his mind from 
stultification. Verbal memorizing of lessons or directions is 
not of the nature of scientific procedure; unintelligent in- 
durating of the mind with unexplained forms and routines 
is not within the realities of scientific method. How shall 
the student’s mind be kept alive, vigorous, alert, critical in 
the midst of dreary mountains of materials already formu- 
lated—i. e., essentially dead? And how shall his human 
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today— 


spirit be saved from suffocation in the midst of forms, re 
lations, routines that are no part of his nature but which 
must, somehow, take on as a colt takes on the harness? D 
not social work need to secure a scientific method which « 
be used in the training of its apprentices? Education ne 
such a new method, assuredly. The methods of the pion 
investigator have little application here. But the new stud 
seeks in this old material the same result that the pioneer 
long has sought, namely, the chance to use his critical mi 
on the materials that are before him. ‘The pioneer, deali 
with unformulated materials, is assured that right. Then 
student, dealing with old, formulated materials, is denied tl 
right. He must abdicate his critical position and devote 
energies to the task of filling his bare memory with 1 
products of other men’s more or less critical minds. Ey 
a laboratory does little more than illustrate how stude: 
might work if they got the chance. But the success of 1 
pioneer scientist tends to defeat later students. “he pion: 
has been too successful: he has made later-comers unnec 
sary. After the text-book maker has gathered up and e 
balmed the discoveries of the pioneer, we should all be happ 
if we had no minds—nothing but memories. 

The third type of scientific method needed today is s1 
gested by one element already discussed. Increasing amout 
of effort are going into various forms of instruction tod: 
This is unescapable and desirable. Mastery of any subj 
requires more time today than ever before. Hence, m« 
instruction is needed than ever before. But instructo 
minds, whether concerned with practical or with theoreti 
interests, are not noticeably more scientific than of old. | 
structors of all sorts need a scientific method. They need 
first for the purpose of keeping their own minds alive, ale 
vigorous, critical. Here is, probably, the greatest single pro 
lem of science. An instructor finds himself immersed 


/materials which he has struggled with for the tenth, or 1 
-thirtieth time. 


How can he possibly keep his mind aliv 
And if he fails to keep his own mind alive, how can he he 
to help other minds live? Practical men are no better | 
here than are theorists. Many practical minds are steri 
formula-repeating, indurated like a flood-washed hillsi 
There can be little hope for the students of the future if o 
instruction is to become more and more a matter of repe: 
ing standard formulae. 

There can be little hope for pioneering scientists in t 
future if our students are to be denied the chance to devel 
minds that are alert, vigorous, critical. All these methe 
are tied up with one another, but they are not all the saz 
method. Each of the three has to do with a particular ty 
of mind—the pioneering mind, the student mind, the instr 
tional mind. ‘These types of minds appear not merely 
schools, but everywhere. These types of method must becor 
domiciled not merely in schools, but everywhere. Not eve: 
thing is equal to the same thing. Still must esl ‘om 
diversity and variety in the world! 


Grady: Course on. 
- Social Organization 


Me 1 The Probie: Gf Health 


We must turn aside from the straight line of our dis- 
ssions long enough to consider an illustration of the compli- 
ion of the sources out of which our social problems arise. 
le problem of health affords an excellent illustration. 
ealth is a function of many factors. Racial heredity, indi- 
lual habit and understanding, and social intelligence and 
atrol all are factors in the problem. Looking at the matter 
ym the standpoint of disease, we may note that some dis- 
es are gifts from parents to their children; others are pri- 
te luxuries which the individual may take or let alone as he 
s the intelligence and the will; and still others are the 
nievement of community enterprise, or the lack of it. 
Diseases may, of course, be accidentally acquired, and 
ubtless life will long afford the possibilities for such acci- 
nts. But health seems a possible goal for individual and 
‘community. The Weekly Bulletin of the New York City 
partment of Health carries the legend: ‘‘ Public health is 
rchasable. Within natural limitations a community can 
termine its own death rate.” “The attainment of this goal 
still some distance in the future. Much work must be 
ne before health becomes more contagious than disease. We 
Ist escape from many superstitions, ancient and modern; 
/ Must remake many of our mental attitudes and re-educate 
r desires and our wills; we must acquire a more completely 
entific understanding of all these problems, without falling 
0 a crass materialism; we must disseminate much protec- 
e knowledge broadcast through the community and the 
rid. Health can be purchased, but—at a price. 


Factors in the Health Situation. 


® Consider the following items in their bearing on the health 
yblems of any local community: Natural conditions, such as 
mate, water supplies, sanitation, noxious insects, ready supplies 
nutritious foods; the interest and education of the people in 
Ith matters; number, variety and character of the health prac- 
oners; amateur guides to health; antiquated methods of treat- 
nt of diseases; medical superstitions in the community; use of 
ent medicines and nostrums; the use- -of narcotics and alcohol, 
1 all the factors of physical and mental instability in the com- 
nity. Has anyone a vested interest in maintaining unhealth in 
‘community? Does local industry protect and promote health, 
does it promote disease, accidents and lingering deaths? Are 
re any special centers of unhealth in the community? Are these 
ysical, as was the case in Panama before the sanitary engineers 
| their work? Are they individualistic, as where some private 
erest maintains a nuisance? Are they social, as where unsanitary 
ements breed tuberculosis and other “social” diseases? 


_ Factors in Solving the Health Problem. 


© Can any individual “keep well” if he “just makes up his 
ad to it”? How long can he keep well? In the modern city 
nmunity? What is being done to educate the community in health 
tters? Is all * health education 8 Positively beneficial ? _What 
| destroy centers of contagion, of all sorts? To break up vested 
crests in unhealthful conditions? What quackeries are being 
icticed? To what extent does the community think of health as 
thin control. How much interest in this whole problem exists in 
‘community? Is this interest growing or diminishing? Has the 
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Questions on 


Current Issues 


Where Ignorance Is a Crime 


Competition has been called the life of industry. But 
evidence accumulates that the doctrine can be carried too 
far. When too many individuals offer their services within 
a restricted area of need, competition becomes deadly. The 
orthodox doctrine has been that some of the competitors will 
be forced out. But recently that doctrine has been refuted. 
The fact is that all, or nearly all, the competitors in an 


over-competitive area have learned to defeat the alleged law 


of competition by combining to maintain prices and returns. 
This combination turns out to be inimical to the common 
welfare. That is to say, the cooperative principle invoked to 
cure the evils of ‘cut-throat ” competition becomes a screen 
behind which have developed many insidious industrial and 
social ills, Chicago seems to have specially suffered from this 
sort of development, though New York has known almost 
equally bad conditions, 

But intolerable as such a condition becomes, it is not one 


into which ignorance should rush with arbitrary solutions. — 


The social and industrial relationships of men become con- 
The wisdom of the past turns out 
to be ignorance in the presence of many of these newer in- 
tricacies. Judicial temperament becomes a jest when ignor- 
ance passes upon profoundly important questions. Practical 


‘men are not convinced by phrases. The impartial arbitrator 


may need an open mind, but there is’a difference between an 
open mind and an empty mind. When ignorance undertakes 
to pass judgment upon a complicated array of industrial re- 
lationships something of the nature of a crime is likely to be 
committed. We need a new legal maxim, today. It should 
read: “Ignorance of the facts excuses no judge.” 
be held to apply, with penalties, in all industrial arbitrations. 


l The Argument from “ Universal Principles ” 

® When judges and arbitrators apply “ principles of law” to 
a set of facts of which they are essentially ignorant, what is the 
result? Where do they get those principles of law? The modern 
industrial order has released many new conditions and established 
new facts: Can old principles of law cover these new facts and con- 
ditions? Is a judge justified in “clipping the wings of facts” in 
order to keep them within the bounds of his “ principles of law”? 
What is the relationship between principles of law or of justice and 
the growing experiences of individuals and groups? Must men 
“keep inside the law”? Or should the law expand to the growing 
needs of men? Is law a set of universal principles, or is it an 
array of tentative conclusions agreed upon and subject continuously 
to change? If the latter, from whence should the changes come? 
Should lawyers who are to become judges know anything about 
economics, psychology or sociology? Or would such knowledge 
interfere with their ability to apply impartially their “ universal 
principles of law”? 


3) The Argument from Intelligence 

© What is the difference between an open mind and an empty 
mind? When judges are open-minded what if anything is in their 
minds? Can a judge be opén-minded if he knows the facts in a 
disputed case? Can he be intelligent if he knows the facts? Can 
he be intelligent in any other way? Should “ universal principles” 
be imposed on a dispute from without, or should they be found 


within the dispute, itself? Why do we insist upon imposing fixed : 


solutions upon our problems? Is it because we are afraid of our 
problems, or is it because we have been taught that way? 


References: p. 493. 
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Yale University 

Harvard University 
Princeton : University 
Columbia University 

Johns Hopkins University 
University of Dlinois 
University of Virginia 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of Pennsylvania 
Stanford University 

Mass. Inst. of Technology 
Vassar College 

U. S. Naval War College 
Virginia Military Institute 
Cornell University 

New York University 

McGill University 

Catholic University of America 
University of Vermont 
University of Wisconsin 
Syracuse University 

Trinity College 

Washington & Lee University 
Rutgers College 

N. ¥. State Teachers’ College 
Smith College 

Tafts College 

Williams College 

Wellesley CoNege 

Dartmouth College 
University of Texas 

U. 8. Military Academy 
Hunter College 

Randolph Macon College 
Georgia School of Technology 
Pennsylvania State College 
Boston Public Library 


Among the many educational institutions and 
libraries using the AMERICANA are— 


Tulane University 

Radcliffe University 
University of California 
Georgetown University 
West Virginia University 
Lehigh University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Missouri 
University of Maine 

Purdue University 
University of Washington 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Colgate University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Vanderbilt University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Rochester 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 
New York Public Library 
New York State Library 
California State Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Massachusetts State Library 
Springfield Public Library 
Detroit Public Library 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Rochester Public Library 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Pennsylvania State Library 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Providence Public Library 
Vermont State Library 
Spokane Pablic Library 
West Virginia State Library 
Milwaukee Pablic Library 
Tulsa Public Library 
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The Hungry in Russia 
(Continued from page 492) 


for years to come. The famine left whole sections in deplete 
vitality. Typhus spread its ravages through the country fas 
year and is doing so again this winter. Only a delousin 
campaign on the most extensive scale can hold it in checl 
Cholera, thanks to wholesale inoculation last summer, wa 
to a large extent prevented. Malaria, however, in a particu 
larly virulent form, affected the whole Volga valley and th 
regions to the eastward. The supply of quinine to comb: 
it was hopelessly inadequate. Despite all that has’ been don 
to provide hospitals with equipment and medical personn 
with food rations, much more must be done in both of thes 
ways if the bulwarks against disease are to be maintainet 
The greatest honor is due to the heroism with which phy 


* sicians and nurses in Russia stuck to their task, and the lea: 


that the world can do is to provide them with sufficient su: 
tenance to keep them in condition for their further heavy 
labors. sp 

No brief summing up’ of the present relief needs in Russ: 
can fail to mention the students, professors and other inte 
lectuals in the larger cities. In the face of every handicap ar 
discouragement—insufficient food, cold buildings, a pitiful) 
meager supply of text-books and equipment—the faculties « 
the universities have gone on doing their best. Students fro: 
all over Russia and Siberia have flocked to Moscow, Petr 
grad, Kazan and other university cities. ‘They are living } 
cold, unfurnished dormitories, often sleeping six or eight | 
one room on the floor. As many as twenty-five around 
single kerosene stove with one burner try to provide then 
selves with hot food. Many of them are able to atten 
lectures only a couple of days a week, being compelled | 
their total lack of resources to spend the other days in hat 
manual labor to get sufficient food for life: This grov 
includes the leaders of the new Russia, the doctors who wi 
carry on the struggle against disease, the engineers who wi: 
build up the transportation system and the industries, tl 
teachers who will give the same devoted and self-sacrificir 
service which has been so characteristic of the past in Russi 
No program for relief should fail to provide for adequa 
help to this group. ¥ 

The situation seems dismal indeed, even though there 
substantial improvement over the conditions of twelve ar 
eighteen months ago. But perhaps the most impressive thir 
in Russia, to one who lived with her people through t 
break-up of the old regime, the early struggles of the neq 
and the first of the dark years of deprivation and sufferin 
is the spirit of patience, real courage and even cheer wi 
which the people who have gone through the deep shadov 
of war and revolution are facing the future. ‘They belie 
that the new Russia is rising out of the ruins of the past ar 
they are thrilled with the consciousness that they can sha 
as its builders. : 


The Homeless in Greece 
(Continued from page 492) ~* j 


American destroyer was at the pier—loaded to capacit 
She begged for passage, and the whole company was taken ‘ 
board just as the vessel sailed, regardless of consequences. N 
a single one of her children was lost, and the asylum is peac 
fully carrying on its daily routine in its new home. : 

With her as an assistant was a Greek girl whose sto 
seemed to be not unusual. She had dashed through the d 
serted streets of Smyrna with Turkish soldiers in pursu 
The American warship which she struggled to reach had ju 
left the wharf, but she plunged into the harbor and swa 
after it until a boat was put out to pick her up. 

Greece is fortunate in her minister of public assistane 
A. Th. Doxiades, a physician who has held office under bo 
the former and present ministries and has won very genex 
confidence. He has been in immediate charge of handling t 
refugees, and has done a remarkably capable piece of wor 
The government’s credit has not permitted any general effo 
to provide housing, nor any substantial amount of clothir 
It has been made, however, to provide enough food to ke 
the refugees alive. For two months the government fed : 
the dependent half million, with some help from Americ 

ie me 


* 
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able to continue on so large 


that n , While I was in Athens, the Ministry 
the American Red Cross agreed tentatively with a sug- 
on of the National Information Bureau, providing for 
release of further American funds for feeding to match 
atever amounts are spent by the Greek government in 
ousing the refugees. It will be necessary, of course, to build 
emporary barracks only, and to build them as simply as pos- 
‘sible. But there is no question but that the need for shelter 
is paramount, and the governor of Salonica urged me to carry 
that message to Americans. The Greek government has already 
taken the radical step of fixing by national decree a maximum 
housing allowance per person, and requisitioning all space above 


‘that amount, whether from rich or poor, for the use of: 


refugees. : 
_ Contrary to reports which have been circulated in this coun- 
‘try, there has been no epidemic disease among these refugees. 
That there has been none must be credited to Providence, 
for there has been every reason to fear wholesale pestilence 
with such appalling overcrowding under conditions that make 
‘Sanitation impossible. ‘The American Red Cross has under- 
‘taken medical relief, and while typhus and cholera have been 
absent, it is obvious that unless decent shelter is made avail- 
able the diseases due to exposure will be certain to ravage 
‘the cities to an extent which will compel the Red Cross to 
concentrate all its resources in fighting them. 
- The best the government has been able to provide in 
thousands of cases in the way of protection from the cold— 
this is a cold winter in Greece—is a board td sleep on. This 
is better than sleeping on the dirt floor of a warehouse, but it 
‘is scarcely enough. The Red Cross has been making deliveries 
ona shipment of 175,000 blankets, the government has bought 
200,000 more, but clothing of all sorts is bitterly needed. 
__ The refugees have been distributed throughout Greece, al- 
‘though naturally some points have had more than their share. 
Unhappily for their ultimate absorption, by far the greater 
‘part are urban families. Even if they could till the soil with- 
out the men, they are unfitted for agriculture. It is natural 
‘therefore that nearly all of them should now be jammed into 
the cities: the department of Athens has one refugee for every 
four residents; that of Salonica one for every two inhabitants. 
‘Mytilene, on the island of Samos, close to the Asiatic shore, has 
according to official count forty thousand refugees quartered 
on a normal population of 18,000. The Ionian Islands, off the 
west coast of Greece, have been little affected as yet. I 
sked why this was so, and was told officially that they were 
ng saved for the women and children to come from the 
ck Sea, and unofficially that it was the time of olive-picking, 

thet hordes of hungry refugees were not welcome till 
r | 

What is to be done about it all? It is too soon to say. Until 

ithe Turks release the able-bodied men no great progress can 
be made toward restoring their families to self-support. Even 
when that is done, there will be a struggle to integrate them 
with the life of the country. The urban trades will be glutted. 
‘There is no such thing in Greece as capital for new industries. 
Venizelos’ political manager, a prominent business man who has 
een made chairman of the committee to coordinate relief ef- 
orts, asked me if Americans would be interested in financing 
rug-weaving on a large scale in Greece. The men and women 
rom Smyrna are adepts at that. To expect a plan for recon- 
truction at this stage would be unreasonable, but it seemed 
uighly significant to me that plans of this sort were already 
being considered and that the need for practical measures. of 
permanent import was fully recognized. Whatever the mis- 
takes of Greece have been, she is struggling bravely with their 
consequences. , 
‘ere is another relief problem about which Americans have 
ard little or nothing, and which America will probably never 
asked to share. That is the devastation left by the re- 
iting Greek armies in Asia Minor. It is authenticated by 
yartial reports from officials of the League of Nations and 
m the International Red Cross, and Admiral Bristol, in 
rge of American ships in Turkish waters, while fully con- 
of the cruelty of the Turkish soldiery, is equally con- 
‘of the many butcheries practiced by their Greek oppon- 
s. There is misery enough on both sides of the Aegean to 

ty A ‘an aid in generous quantity for many months to 
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To the social worker desiring to broad- 
en his sphere of influence and service, 
facility in the practice of communica- 
tion with the public is of primary im- 
portance. Designed to so aid the stu- 
dent, is a second semester course in 
Publicity Methods in Social Work given 
by EvartG. and Mary Swain Routzahn. 
Special registrants admitted. Com- 
plete details upon request. 
Registration starts 
February 2d. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Seconi Street 
New York 


_———————————————— ee] 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


The Allen School—Social Science 


Correspondence Course in Psychology. Fundamental course in 
the subject so important to social workers and students of social 

roblems, Among the topics considered are: the relation of 
fotoey to psychology, physical basis of nerve action, conscious- 
“ness and attention, sensation, perception, memory, the imagina- 
tion, thought, feeling and emotion, the will. Emphasis will be 
placed upon the cultivation of the mental faculties. Other 
courses offered are: Social Problems, Poor Relief, Economics, 
and UW. S. Government. Students may start any time, Write 
for catalogue to 

HENRY M. ALLEN, A.M., Principal 
Allen School, Mt. Dora, Florida 


What Is the Next Step in Case Work? 


CASE-STUDY POSSIBILITIES 


Ada E. Sheffield, author of The Social Case History 


An approach to the systematic study of social relations 
in family and neighborhood. 


What Becomes of the Unmarried Mother? 


Alberta S. B. Guibord, M. D., and Ida R. Parker 


A follow-up study of 82 unmarried mothers given a 
mental examination. 


50c each, 10 copies $4.00 postage prepaid 


Research Bureau on Social Case Work 
400 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Schools Need Citizen Interest 


AS A MEMBER OF THE — 
PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
You Can Help As a Citizen 


To adjust school programs to meet the abilities of | 
‘individual children. 


To extend visiting teacher work to solve the problems 
of the unadjusted child. 


To increase facilities for cardiacs and other types of 
physically handicapped children. 


To provide more playgrounds, libraries, gymnasiums, 
science rooms and other special facilities for all the 


children. 


To, relieve part-time and congestion and make 
schools safe and sanitary. 


To take the schools out of politics and make them 
function for the children. 


Give the Children a Chance 


Make your personal influence more effective for 
the schools through united action 


_ Let us send you our leaflet on our activities 


| PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
& West 40th St., N. Y. C. 


PROBATION 


__ OFFICERS—JUDGES—BIG §BROTHERS—CHILD 
WELFARE WORKERS — EVERYBODY INTER- 


WITH DELINQUENTS: 
You will find the following publications valuable: 


_ NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF PROBATION 
OFFICERS 


Just out: Contains the names of probation officers in juvenile 
and adu!t courts throughout the United States and Canada, The 
only directory of its kind. Postpaid 25c. 


THE PROBATION BULLETIN: 


Issued bi-monthly. Contains news from the field of court and 
‘f community work with delinquents, announcement of conferences, 
_ publications, brief suggestive articles. Subscription 50c per year. 


_ PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
PROBATION CONFERENCE: 


bation Conference at Providence, June, 1922. Juvenile delinquency, 

juvenile and domestic relations courts,—adult probation and 

- parole,—training for probation work,—girls and women sex 

hi pecumauents, —rural problems,—by leading experts in each field. 
Postpaid $1, 

ee, All of the above and other publications will be sent to per- 

_ sons who enroll as members of the Association before February 
1, 1923. HELP THE WORK BY JOINING! 

; aN :—Active—$2.; Contributing—$5. ; 

-Patron—$100, 

Address: 
_ NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Sustaining—$10. ; 


ESTED IN COURTS AND COMMUNITY WORK — 


_ years. 


All the valuable addresses and reports at the 16th Annual Pro- | 


Communications | 


(Continued from page 530). 


she had the ballot. This being clearly evident, can it be eau 
that her greater aha will weaken her economic or industrial 
position? (i! 


But this is not only not “ clearly cident” it is neither a. 
fact nor an obvious inference. It is a hope, nothing more; a 
hope which time alone can fulfill or disappoint. But legislation 
rests upon facts and the precise use of words, not upon hopes. 

Much would of course depend upon the choice of inequalities 
to be banished. Miss Dock would banish them all. But there 
are, for instance, the old common-law requirements that a man 
must support his wife and family. In New York the present 
statutes, as practically applied, amplify that old requirement so 


that a father who deserts his wife and children below the age 


of fourteen years becomes a felon, and as such may be extra- 
dited, placed and kept on probation, and required to turn over 
his earnings through the Court of Domestic Relations for the 
use of his family. 

Do readers of the Survey desire that these provisions 
be banished? The current belief among well informed peo- 
ple is that at least $2,000,000 a year are saved to the taxes 
and the charities of New York. City alone, by this one 
common-law survival in the “statutory law,’ to say 
nothing of the mothers whom it enables to stay at home with 
their children instead of being wrecked in the vain attempt to 
be both mother and breadwinner! Why rob this “statutory 
law” of its firm old common-law Mager Bian Why . rob 
‘these mothers and children of its, benefits? 

Then there are dower and alimony. Women are far from 
uniformly zealous to be rid of that hoary institution, though 
few would deny that in some states the law governing it needs 
improvement. Why throw out the baby with the bath-water? 
Why not safeguard for the widow a‘roof for her head, amend- 
ing meanwhile the statutes which need amendment? 


Miss Dock says: 


1. Present conditions of labor in America do not seem good 
enough—even remembering what has been gained—to be justified 
in hindering women’s advance toward legal equality, especially as 
her advance means race progress along all lines. 


Here again Miss Dock ventures into prophecy where facts 
are ‘needed. How will she prove that all-embracing, rigid, 
compulsory, legal equality means “ progress all along the line?” 
And that kind of equality follows upon the policy of opposing 
all protective legislation for women which does not apply 
equally to men. 

The evidence of experience is against treating expectant 
mothers like men in industry. The weight of opinion of the 
medical profession is against it. All bona fide labor organi- 
zations of women are against it, and are so recorded for many 
Why should nurses attempt to forbid to millions of 
women protection that they need? 

When Miss Dock proposes “special arrangements ” for 
mothers, she is not in line with the Woman’s Party in whose 
behalf she writes. Special arrangements for any women are 
just what the Woman’s. Party is trying to abolish, and all 
the rest of us are trying to improve. 
sha FLorENCE KELLEY | 
General Secretary National Consumers’ League, 


New York 
‘Making Hotels Pay 


- The article on working conditions in Wisconsin hotels (Th 
Forgotten Industry, p. 514) was submitted before publicatior 
to an official representative of the hotel industry, who has replies 
at length. From his letter we quote as follows, respecting fa 
wish for anonymity: 

To THE Eprtor: You ask if there can be “ any question as ti 
the facts in this article?” If you mean as to the facts abou 
the specific hotels mentioned, of course I cannot answer. I 
you mean, Can the working and living conditions described bi 
duplicated in some hotels?—there can be no question of it, Tha 
the conditions described are applicable in toto to the best ‘hotel 
is not a fact, although there are few hotels in which some ob 
jectionable conditions cannot be found. This is equally true o 
factories or department stores, even the best of them. . . . 
in other plants, the physical layout determines — the v 
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p loyments are Di ataie pene they are 
clubs, public institutions, such as hospitals, insti- 
MG bents. as well as hotels and restaurants. Why 
proach the whole problem of domestic employment in- 
ad of attacking one sector of it? Will the public con- 
nce respond to legislation for domestic servants in homes in 
egulation of their hours of employment and wages? Will 
blic conscience respond to the same ideas in legislation 
osed for domestic employees in all public institutions sup- 
at public expense? => 
iy yur hotel keeper, with some justice, objects to having regu- 

legislation applied to domestic work in hotels which does 
pply equally to all other caployers of similar Breupe of 
oyees. 
ve had no Mhesitation in seating “frequently, and in public, 
belief that if the hotel business does not regulate itself, it is. 
nd to be regulated, sooner or later, by legislation which in 
he end will not prove most advantageous either to the business 
r to the public. In that event, we would have to go through a 
stly period of readjustment and re-enactment. 

We should remember that the hotel business, in the large, is 
nder a very great strain at present trying to adjust itself to a 
Ww economic condition brought about by prohibition. In ad- 
ion to that is the demand from the public for lower rates. 
ny hotels have not been off the red side of the ledger since 
in 1919 or early in 1920. In one hotel, with which I am 
familiar, the additional taxation imposed on the hotel 
li the accumulated municipal, state and federal taxes is 
cents per room per day over what it was in 1917. That 
Rca: hotel manager is not very well convinced that he can 
e rates or increase wages. 
While I realize that the fact that hundreds or thousands of 
eople are willing to work under conditions which are poor or 
ad is not a final answer to the question of the justice or equity 
legislation proposed in their interests, because the answer lies 
ther back in what is best for society as a whole, at the same 
there is a complicated situation in hotel employment which 
ar as I know) has not yet been discussed except in criti- 
of individual hotels. . 
t winter in a large hotel in New York City there were. 
iteen applicants for employment to every vacancy in “ back 
the house ” positions, excluding cooks. An exact record was 
ept for two months. During the same period, if you lived in 
st Orange or New Rochelle, you had to pay 75 cents an hour, 
more, meals and carfare to induce a laundress to come to 
home to work a seven- or eight-hour day. Furthermore, 
with great difficulty that one could be found. If hotel 
for the most part for domestics is as bad as it has been 
red, why is the supply of help almost always greater than 
emand, and why is the supply of domestics for the home 
ently always less than the demand? 
sourse, it is obvious to any one that the sub-division of 
the hotel makes it possible to employ a grade of intelli- 
e and skill less than is acceptable in Honea homes. The 
ion arises, therefore, where can the intelligence and skill 
the hotels are able to utilize obtain higher wages, better 
g ‘conditions, better: food, better living conditions in 


rita in the article New Houses for Old [the 
for December 15, 1922, p. 368], to which you call my 
1, is not a fair statement of our attitude in the matter 
) encile | in accordance with facts. Your statement to 
fect: “The ultimate object of the transaction is ‘ profit’ 
company.” This is not correct. The company makes no 
ut does make interest on its money which it is obliged 
ie enable i it to pay policy claims that mature. Our 
ject in this business is to teach “thrift” and you 

e ded us from that feature of the matter by referring 
a ee ie Federal Land Bank, where the purpose is to 
hrift.” We began to encourage “ thrift” in people 

eral et thought of it. We must have, 
and k must have, adequate peotaity for our 
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NE VSNL es aoe 


adventures 


in social: welfare by Alexander Johnson — 


(About 450 pp. Out early in 1923. See coming 
announcements in THE SURVEY.) e 


Partr in Organized Charity—in Cincinnati— 
family welfare work in Mid-West in the eighteen- 
eighties—in Chicago. 


Part2 im Supervison and Inspection— He 


with the politicians—among criminals and insane— 
with paupers and orphans—state bookkeeping—re- 
forming outdoor relief—with the newsmen—con- 
ferences and the public. 


ver 3 with the Feeble-Minded— school, work 


and play—farms and dairies—brick-making and 
building—with employees, doctors, trustees, gov- 
ernors and labor unions—the politicians again— 
being investigated. 


Part 4 with the National Conference—the 
early days—my first conference—the unwritten 


law—social work done socially—as paid secretary 

i 
—how it grew—the three eras, relief, prevention, 
social construction. 


Parts in Propaganda-—5 years work for the f. m. 
—the task—the execution—the results. 


Part 6 in Social Educatiom—schools for social 
workers—summer schools and college classes—the 
social awakening in the South. 


Part7 im Home Service—in camp with the sol- 
dier boys—field service with the chapters—the é ey 
marvelous opportunity of the Red Cross. ng 


For announcements of date of publication, price, — a 
etec., drop a postal now to Alexander Johnson, care 


of The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York 


: THE 


KANAK 


Kanak is a solid, odorless “ chemical sponge,” 
absorbing gases and food odors in refrigerator or 
closet as a sponge absorbs water. It will guard 
against the tainting of butter, milk and such deli- 
cate foods by those of decided odor, like cheese, 
and onions. Every refrigerator should have one. 
Price, $1.00. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


9 Floors of Household Equipment 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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Does your Institution need Funds? 
Vy ee for details of plan by which we have organized 


successful campaigns during the past ten years—raising 
funds from $50,000 to overa million, Endorsements and terms 


will be gladly submitted. 
ELIZABETH R. CURRIER Eztablished 


Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York 1913 


SEND FIF LY. CENT BOR AL PIV ING. 


the Independent Health Magazine, containing: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT DR. ABRAMS’ METHODS, 
as seen by a medical man 

CANCER—How to Prevent and Cure It, by DR. L. D. 
BULKLEY 

INSANITY AND MENTAL HYGIENE, by DR. 
TOULOUSE—What Is Stoutness?— What Is the 
Matter With Our Eyes? 


Full subscription to Rational Living $2. ‘‘ The Child and the Home,” 
by Dr. B. Liber, a book on the rational bringing-up of children, $2.50; 
the book, together with the subscription, $4 instead of $4.50. 


RATIONAL LIVING, 61 Hamilton Place, New York 


HIGGINS’ 


Drawing Inks Photo Mounter Paste - 
Eternal Writing Ink Drawing Board Paste 
Engrossing Ink Liquid Paste 
Taurine Mucilage Office Paste 

Vegetable Glue, etc. 

Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient. 

AT DEALERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago,, London 
271 Ninth Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 
Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


SURVEY 


sorted to. 


“loans. — Our loads are made on a 50 per cent basis and iaatal 


ment payments are required. ‘This instalment payment is the 
way we force people to be “ thrifty,” by having them understand 
in the beginnning that these instalment payments must be made 
and all that they make in this way is, of course, saving their 
own thoney. We do not require any guarantee, such as you have 
indicated, except that every man who borrows money on bond 
and mortgage gives his bond and promise to repay. That is al 
the guarantee we require and that we must have. 

We think, therefore, that while our plan is different from the 
Wellington Plan,” that you are right, that the objects of the 
Wellington Plan and of the Metropolitan Life are identical and 
for the same purpose, namely, to help people own their own 
homes and to encourage and oblige them to be “ thrifty.” 

WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
New York 
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The Posse Comitatus in Industry © 
(Continued_from page 496) 


used for “ blacklisting” men who have union sympathies or whe 
vtherwise lack those qualities of docility which employers ofter 
find convenient is evident. 

When the Citizens Committee commenced its activities man} 
contractors had already signed agreements with the carpenters 
union. It has been charged that the committee sought to induce 
contractors to break these agreements and in many cases forced 
them to do so. Insistence upon contract-breaking is also charged 
against the committee in regard to the plumbers, the roofers 
and. the sheet-metal workers who signed agreements with their 
employers fixing other wages and conditions than those of the 
Landis Award. The committeé’s position was expressed by its 
chairman as follows: “ We have got the signed agreement of 
85 per cent of the general contractors and builders in Chicago 
that they will go ahead with us. The work of these outlaw 
trades is going to. be done by people who will work under the 
terms and the prices as decided by Judge Landis. If these con- 
tractors will not repudiate this agreement which was made sub- 
sequent to the former agreement they made, we will simply 
find other contractors here in Chicago or import them into 
Chicago from out of the city,” etc. 

In contrast with the use of the Landis Award as a battle 
slogan against the thirteen recalcitrant unions, the committee 
has completely ignored that part of the award which bitterly 
condemned combinations of employers. When the writer in a 
recent conversation with a member of the committee, called his 
attention to this part of the award, this gentleman had com- 
pletely forgotten its existence. Nor have the courts been as 
active against the employers as against the union men. Many 
labor leaders have been convicted in the state courts for con- 
spiracy and corruption, but employers indicted in the federal 
courts have not been brought to’ trial. 

The Citizens Committee has been successful in lining up on 
its side most if not all of the well-known architects and build- 
ers in Chicago. It has recruited mechanics to fill the ranks 
of the “outlaw” trades and induced the other trade unions to 
work side by side with non-union men. Insisting upon the use 
of any material, whether union made or otherwise, it has suc- 
ceeded in breaking up combinations such as those in the trim 
industry described above. But on other trade combinations and 
price-fixing arrangements it has had no effect whatever and 
most of these combinations still seem to flourish to the oon 
sion of real competitive bids. > 

The committee has failed to enforce that part of the aed 
which prohibited wage payments above the Landis scale. “The 
building boom of 1922 created a nation-wide labor shortage and 
in Chicago as elsewhere there was a scramble for men. Con- 
tractors, pledged to 100 per cent adherence to the award 
found it impossible in many~trades to get or keep mechanic: 
at the Landis scale. In these trades the award was exceeded 
by from 10 to 70 per cent. Various evasive devices were re: 
Some contractors used two envelopes, one contain- 
ing the week’s pay as calculated in accordance with the at 
the second containing the difference between the Landis scale 
and the scale of the gentlemen’s agreement. These wage vio- 
lations finally became so common that the committee and oe 
employers associations had to close their aie to them. [r 


The difficulties of the Chicago situation are very much the 
ame as those in most other labor controversies. Each side 
sees the faults of the other with crystalline clearness but glosses 


of the Citizens Committee as the unselfish actions of a 
oup of public-spirited and self-sacrificing citizens. ‘They be- 
eve that the Landis“Award was fair, and they express them- 
elves as strongly in favor of a thorough house-cleaning. « In 
fact many of them have suffered so much from the actions of 


orrupt business agents that they are absolutely unable to take | 


1 dispassionate and unprejudiced view of the situation. “ How 
would you feel,” one of them asked the writer, “if you were 
guilding a large office building and had it almost ready for 
yccupancy. It has been built by union labor exclusively .and 
30 far as you know the minutest union regulations have been 
somplied with—and one day in walks a business agent and de- 
nands ten thousand dollars if you want to open up your build- 
ng. ‘But, Jim,’ you say to him, ‘you can’t have any kicks 


ibout this building—it’s been all union labor and union mate-” 


jal,’ ‘Cut that stuff out,’ Jim replies, ‘me and the boss needs 
hat ten thousand dollars—if you want to open this building, 
some across.’” ‘That is the kind of story one hears from the 
smployers and it is not strange that the men who have had 
his sort of experience are bitter and unable to judge the situ- 
ition impartially. 
On the other hand, the representatives of labor see in the 
onduct of the Citizens Committee just another outburst of 
he anti-union feeling that culminated after the war in a nation- 
vide open-shop drive. They denounce the committee as simply 
. part of a.larger group mobilized to crush the labor unions 
it any cost. They point out the fact that the chairman of the 
Sitizens Committee was and has been known for years as 
me of the union labor’s bitterest anid most unrelenting foes; 
hat the Citizens group are practically all closely allied to 
he Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, the Chicago Employ- 
rs’ Association and the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, all of 
vyhich have been identified with open-shop propaganda. 
_ Many labor men deplore the existence of corruption and vio- 
ence in the building-trade unions, but they minimize this evil 
nd put a substantial part of the blame on dishonest employers 
nd on general municipal and business corruption. The two pay 
nvelopes of Landis Award contractors are to them proof of 
he hypocrisy of the whole thing. They are indignant at the 
ssumption of civic righteousness on the part of a group of 
Mti-union employers—‘ union baiters and union skinners,” a 
rominent labor man called them. They express contempt for 
group of employers, bankers and business men who allow 
rookedness on their own side to go by unpunished, but make 
he shortcomings of labor an excuse for maintaining the open 
hop in the largest part of the building industry. ‘That both 
ides are given to rationalizing, to ignoring the weaknesses of 
heir own side, there can be very little doubt. It is a significant 
act that during the 1921 strike while arbitration was being 
sidered by one of the building employers associations cer- 
in of the prominent members of the executive committee of 
ne Citizens Committee urged the leading members of the build- 
Wg industry to fight out the strike and not to arbitrate. And 
aen these men once more injected themselves into the situation 
the Landis award, they procured a pledge from the build- 
mployers associations that they would allow this outside 
nittee to determine the labor policy of the Chicago build- 
-trade employers. The Committee thereupon notified all of 
building unions, whether a party to the arbitration proceed- 
or not, that they must either accede to Judge Landis’ de- 
_or be declared outlaw and have their trades ever after 
ained as open shop. - ; 
insistence upon the open shop becomes all the more im- 
nt in view of the fact that, for many years, the Chicago 
ployers’ Association, recognizing that “ all trades in a given 
amunity are in a sense inter-related, and the conditions pre- 
ing in one in some degree affect all the others,” has con- 
sd “itself constantly with the whole labor condition of 
go and Cook County.” Mr. Donelly, Chairman of the 
ens Committee, speaking to a mass meeting of citizens in 
ber, 1921, used this language: “So we have now signed 
the contractors of the city who do 85 per-cent of the 
it is an open shop from now on in those (outlaw) 
r to cinch that, they (Continued on page 541) 
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er its own shortcomings. Most employers regard the activi- - 


None Genuine Without Trade Mark 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever 
hear that question? How could you 
always answer it? 


Running in all directions over the back 
and sides are sensitive, tired, weary 
nerves. They must have perfect comfort 
and rest. To insure this much study has 
been given by physicians, sanitariums and 
hospitals. They have found the greatest 
aid in perfect conditions for repose of the 
nerve system. Sanitary beds are all im- 
portant. You may have a good mattress 
and springs—that is not enough. They 
cannot be sanitary and fully restful to the 
nerves without quilted mattress pads. 


Over the mattress should be laid an Ex- 
celsior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this 
spread your sheets. These protectors are 
made of bleached white muslin, both sides 
quilted with white wadding of the best 
grade between. This assures the tired 
nerves a smooth even surface to rest on, 
giving them free action and healthy re- 
spiratory conditions which are not possible 
with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and babies’ 


crib clean and sweet, and mattresses in a 


perfect sanitary condition. All leading 
physicians endorse them.  Sanitariums, 
hospitals and leading hotels throughout 
the country use them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 
easily and are as good as new afterwards; 
cost but little and serve to protect mat- 
tresses and lengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 


WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field di- 
rector; David Holbiook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St, New 
‘York. Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 


(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social) Workers’ Exchange)—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 130 East 22nd St., New York. An organization of profes- 
sional social workers devoted to raising social work standards and require- 
ments. Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A. Bolt, 
M, D., Genera) Director, $32 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D, C. 
“Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s lives 
and tries ‘to secure for the mother and child a full measure of health and 
strength,” 

“ Publishes monthly magazine, ‘ Mother and Child.’ ” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice-president . C, Lindeman, executive secre- 
tary; Nat T. Frame. Morgantown, Ww. Va., field secretary. Emphasizes 
the human aspect of cowntry life. Membership, $3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F, Cooper, 
secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich, Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
_a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Boston, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1923, E, R. Cass, General Sec- 


retary, 135 East 15th Street, N. Y¥. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To dissemi- 
mate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention, 
Publication free on request. Annual) membership dues, $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
| Ave, New York, For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
Annual membership dues, $2.00. Membership includes quarterly magazine 
and monthly bulletin, William P. Snow, M.D., general director. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. 
To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and dis- 
tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 
ature for children; to advise in organization of local child health programa, 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 
gecure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in any part of the field the assured resulta of successful effort. 
The League wil) be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 
‘ing it in organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, 
director, 130 East 22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St., New York. Rose 
Brenner, president; Mrs, Harry Sternberger, executive secretary. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn, 
Moca For the protection and education of immigrant women and 
‘girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A na- 
tional civic movement for promoting citizenship through right use of lei- 
sure. It will, on request, help local communities work out leisure time 
programs, H. S. Braucher, Secretary. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich, 
Jordan, president; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O. C. Glaser, execu- 
tive secretary. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


Chancellor David Starr 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev, Chas. S. 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St., 
New York, 

Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M, Tippy, 
; executive secretary; Rev, F, Ernest Johnson, research secretary; Agnes 
. HH. Campbell, research assistant; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice- 
rincipal; F. H. Rogers, treasurer; W. H. Scoville, secretary; Hampton, 
a. Trains Indian and Negro youth, Neither a state nor a government 

school, Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 
Culbert Faries, director, 245 East 23rd St., New York. Maintains free 
industria] training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs 
and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and cooper- 
ates with other special agencies in plans to put the disabled man “ back 
on the payroll.” 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL 


’ Associate 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tur Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) aes 


oh ef é } a 
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AGENCIES. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIA 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854; located New York City 1866, 
Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
Branch offices, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. Fancher; Gen- 


( 


y 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DELIN- 
QUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, Executive Director, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York. To promote the adoption of sound methods in this 
field, with particular reference to psychiatric clinics, visiting teacher 
work, and training for these and similar services; to conduct related studies, 
education and publication; and to interpret the work of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. 


J 
LEAGUE FOR, INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY Homncey Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society) —Directors, Harry W. Laidier an orman Thomas, 
Room 931, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, Object—Education for a new social 
order, based on production for use and not for profit. Annual membership, 
$3,00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students. sate 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES. Officers: 
President, Albert F, Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Secretary, 
John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chairman of Central 
Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York. This organization 
was formed in 1912 as a national association of all legal aid societies and 
bureaus in the United States to develop and extend legal aid work. 

record of proceedings at the 1922 convention contains the best ma 

obtainable on practical legal aid work, Copies free on request. ‘o 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, president; James Weldon Johnson, 
secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. ‘o secure to colored Americans the 
common rights of American citizenship, Furnishes information regarding 
race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 branches, 
Membership, $1.00 upward. f 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS. 
SOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical, 
social, intellectual, moral and ok pe interests of roone women, Main- 
tains National Training Schoo) which offers through its nine months’ 
graduate course professional training to women wish'ng to fit themselves 
for, executive positions within the movement. Recommendations to poe 
tions made through Personne] Division, Placement Section. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Oficial National Body 
of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 


Navona Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 


General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, €.8.P. AY 

Department of Education—Executive Secretary, Rev. James H, Ryan. . 

Bureau of Education—Director, A. C. Monahan. 

Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran, 

Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John A. Lapp 

a, of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; Assistani 

irector, Michael Williams, 

National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral William S$ 
Benson; Executive Secretary, Michae) Pe Slattery. ‘ 

National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs, Michael Gavin: 
Executive Secretary, Agnes G. Regan. | 

National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 19th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C.—Director, Anne M. Nicholson. 

Bureau of Immigration—National Direetor, Bruce M. Mohler. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, see 
retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural inves on 
tions. Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. Annua 
membership, $2, $5, $10, $28 and $100; includes quarterly, “The Americas 


‘NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Charles F 


Powlison, general secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates ani 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and condition 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooperates witl 
educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community 
city or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. — 
a 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—D: 
Walter B. James, president; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, medical director 
edical Directors, Dr, Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V 

Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
feeble-min led 


Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-ed 
chiatric social service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Hygiene;” quarterly, $2.00 a year. j 


ucation psy 
“Menta 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Homer Folk: 
President, New York; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ninth Street, Cir 
cinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the princip 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social servi 
agencies, Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in permans 
form the Proceedings of the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
fiftieth annual meeting and Conference will be held in Washington, D 
in May, 1923, Proceedings are sent free of charge to all member. 
Payment of a membership fee of five dollars. | f 


fe 


EY’S DIRECTORY. 


TIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 

S—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, field 
: ; Mrs. ced Hathaway, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New 
‘k. ‘Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, 
ublish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes 
lew York State Committee. 


TIONAL CONSUMERS" LEAGUE—44 East 23rd St, New York. 
Florence Kelley, general secretary.- Promotes legislation for en- 
itened standards | ‘or women and minors in industry and for honest 
ucts; minimum wage commissions, eight-hour day, no night work, 
federal regulation food and packing industries; ny ‘honest cloth ” legislation, 
Publications available. 


N. Brena FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
etary; nion Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
dy an sraectten action in city, state an gence for meeting the funda- 
tal problems disclosed by settlement were ; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


Mente Aes ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 


ember, National Health Council—Anne A, Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
enth Ave., New York. For ciscor arabe and standardization of public 
health aursin Maintains library educational service. Official Mag- 
azine, “ Public Health Nurse.” 


IATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. L. 
ollingsworth Wood, Lag Be orp ene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary; 
(27 East 23rd St., New Y : lishes committees of white and colored 
so work out aac ecetions. Trains Negro social workers. 


TIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 

. Gordon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIL 

‘© secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to 

vance the, welfare of the American people through the departments of 

ild Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 

truction, Americanization and other allied fie! is of endeavor. Official 
publication, ‘‘ The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters, 


NATIONAL WOMEN'S TRADE UNION_LEAGUE—Mrs. Raym ond 
bins, president; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for's self= 
vernment in the work shop through organization and also for the enact- 

lent of protective legislation. Information given. ; 


1 LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
Madison Ave., New York. Joseph Les, president; H. S. Braucher, 
secretary. Special attention given to organization of year-round municipal 
creation systems. Information available on playground and community 
‘enter activities and administration. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure r 
sentation for all. . Hoag, ded ad 1417. Locust St. Philadelp 
Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly R. Review. 


THE bpd BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. For 
study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ents. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conferences, the 
uugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied activities, J. H. 
Kel loge. president; B. N. Colver, secretary. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Livin 
= itions—John M. Glenn, director; 130 East 22nd St., New York. sie 
ents: Charity Organization, Child-Hel ing, Industria]. Studies, pave ae 
creation, .Remedial Loans Statistics, | urveys and Exhibits. The pub ie 
ations of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and 
nexpensive form some of the most important Snickers of its work. Cata- 
gue sent upon request, — SNe 


KEGEE INSTITUTE—An anata for the trainin of Nageo 

h; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 

ishes information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tuske- 

idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, principal; Warren Logan, treas- 
A. I. Holsey, acting secretary, Tuskegee, Ala, 


NORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
» Secretary, 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ Education. 


Con- 


So many cordial letters and requests have 
come for on K. Hart’s article, THE 


t in two colors with a pen and ink por- 
it of Dr. Hart, will be sent free to any 
eacher on request. The SuRvEY, 112 East 

| NEw York. 
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have also agreed that henceforth they will allow the Citizens 


' fight for the maintenance of the status. 
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The Posse Comitatus in Industry 
(Continued from page 539) 


Committee to dictate their labor policy; we think we have got 
the agreement well tied up.” And at about the same time the © 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association adopted a resolution approv- — 
ing of‘ the act‘vities of the Citizens Committee and stating: ie 
“The American or open-shop plan to be enforced where unions 
refuse to be bound by the Landis decision.” 

Not only has the Citizens Committee proclaimed thirteen 
unions ‘‘ outlaw,” their trades open-shop and collective bargain- 
ing with them forbidden, but it has since carried forward the 
When last summer 
a committee of the American Federation of Labor in attempting 
to adjust the controversy, condemned the unions which had 
been parties to the arbitration proceedings and had then re- 
fused to abide by Judge Landis’ award and recommended that 
the Building Trades Council be reconstituted, to consist only 
of unions which accepted the award, the Citizens Committee  __ 
was unrelenting. Statements that the controversy was about to — 
be settled were met by emphatic announcements from the com- 
mittee “that those trades which refused to abide by the Lan- 
dis Award and in which open-shop men were put to work, ” 
will permanently remain on the open-shop basis.” Claiming that 
all of these activities of the Citizens Committee were illegal, 
the carpenters’ union filed suit for an injunction. In deciding 
this case the court condemned many of the committee’s activi- 
ties, but denied the injunction on the ground that the union | 
did not come into court with “clean hands” because of vio- 
lence committed by some of its members and agents. (In this i 
suit the Citizens Committee was represented, among other at- 
torneys, by James H. Wilkerson, who, was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed to the Federal Bench and who granted the famous in- 
junction against the striking railway shopmen.) Recently an- 
other suit has been filed in which the carpenters have asked not 
only for an injunction but also for ten million dollars in 
damages. 


What Is the Solution? 


These are the outstanding facts. What is their contribution 
to the solution of the industrial problem? Has Chicago adopt- 
ed the best way to revivify the industry and get houses built? 
Can the methods of the Citizens Committee be properly and 
safely used in a democracy? 

Socially minded people all over the country want_to see. 
remedied the sort of situation which has distraught Chicago. 
The permanence of our whole social fabric is at stake. This 
is no mere local fight in a single industry in a single city. 
Rightly or wrongly it is regarded by labor as part of a nation-~ 
wide anti-union drive. The results are being watched by both 
sides all over the country. It raises the fundamental question 
whether or not it is socially desirable that a committee of citi- _ 
zens, representing the business and financial strength of a citys aiee 
should band themselves together to dictate the labor policy of 
an industry with which they are not connected and align all 
the forces of wealth—the banks, the big retail stores, the large 
manufacturers, the legal and architectural professions—in a | 
solid phalanx to force the open shop upon most of the workers — 
of an industry against the judgment of a large number of the. 
employers in that industry and without consultation with or 
representation of labor or of these groups of the public who, 
because they are least implicated in the industrial struggle, are 
most apt to be fair. 

No one would want to see the conditions which existed in 
the Chicago building trades in the spring of 1921 come back; but 
the present status cannot be maintained and will not survive — 
the expiration of Judge Landis’ award next May. Then the 
entire situation will have to be reconsidered. The Citizens Pig 
Committee has announced that when that time comes it will 


the open shop in the “ outlaw” trades. Such action will prone ‘ 
ably result in a strike by the men who have so far adhered to a 
the award. This may be just what the committee is looking _ i 
for and may result in a straight open-shop fight. In that case, 
June first will bring an intensification of the bitter contest of i 
1922. By 
Ke this the only way in which the brains of America can set- 
tle the problems of industrial government? 
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consecutive insertions. 
January 15th. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


ren 
WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED WOMAN 
AS SUPERINTENDENT OF WEL- 
FARE DEPARTMENT OF A COAL 
AND IRON COMPANY, LOCATED 
| IN THE BIRMINGHAM (ALABAMA) 
DISTRICT. PLEASE STATE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, REFERENCES AND 
SALARY EXPECTED. 4384 SURVEY, 


Jewish 


Philadelphia ) 
Neighborhood House a woman of experience 


WANTED: | for 


work. 


in recreational and educational 
4388 


Knowledge of Yiddish required. 
SURVEY. ‘ 


WAITRESS in family employing dietitian 
and governess. $50 and washing. Country. 
4383 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A college woman as Super- 
intendent of a Maternity Home. Salary 
adequate. Write qualifications. P. O. Box 
2881, Boston. 


‘THE Jewish Foster Home and Orphan 
_ Asylum of. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
reorganizing its staff, has an opening for a 
woman with the necessary qualifications, 
personality and training to take complete 
charge of the Girls’ Department. Salary 
$1,200.00 per year and full maintenance. 
Send application, which should include 
both personal and experience references, 
educational qualifications and age, to A. D. 
« Faber, Station G, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Jewess, University graduate 
with considerable case work experience and 
some knowledge of child-placing for sub- 
executive in Jewish child-placing organiza- 
tion in Middle West. 4381 SuRVEY. 


HOUSEMOTHER wanted in a modern 
‘progressive girls’ home. Good manager, 
thoroughly interested, kind but strict. Eight- 
een children and cook in cottage. Delight- 
ful surroundings. Salary fifty dollars and 
maintenance. Address Superintendent, Chil- 
dren’s Home, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA Institution wants an 
intelligent woman for stenography and cler- 
ical work. Salary $50.00 per month and 
full maintenance. 4339 Survey. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
_ Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Prov- 
idence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, 
Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. Address 
‘Providence. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
__atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 

_Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


: WANTED: Trained Social Case Work- 
ers to do medical social service in north 
_ Middle West Government Hospitals, caring 
for ex-service men. Apply to Central Di- 
vision, American Red Cross, 308 North 


4 _ Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
+ Dag (In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
‘Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. o ‘ 
Cash with orders. Copy for the next issue should be in by 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WANTED: A young Jewish woman as 
Social Directress in a Community Center 
in Brooklyn, New York. One with settle- 
ment experience preferred. 4391 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN with practical ex- 
perience in child placement work. Super- 
intendent, 920 Cherry Street, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AMERICAN, Christian, ten years’ Social 
Settlement experience, wishes an opening 
with a future. Preferably New York City. 
4393 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN of good education 
and many years’ experience in secretarial 
work, social service and institutional man- 
agement, desires executive position. 4387 
SURVEY. ; 


WORKER: Young woman, good educa- 
tion, with experience in problems of un- 
married mothers, ‘desires position in New 
York City. Best references. 4390 SuRVEY. 


CASE ‘WORKER, several years’ ex- 
perience with Family Welfare Society, 
available April ist. Preferred location, 
East or Middle West. 4392 Survey. 


YOUNG man with a wide and varied 
experience in child welfare work, recently 
superintendent of an Orphanage, desires an 
executive or subexecutive position. Con- 
versant in French, Italian and German. 
Capable grade school teacher, Best of ref- 
erences. 4355 SURVEY. 


AN EXECUTIVE with an exceptional 
experience in Industrial and Institutional 
work—presently head of an organization, 
‘would like to make a change. 4378 SuRVEY. 


COMMUNITY Chest Executive, ex- 
perienced and successful, can devote three 
months this winter and spring to another 
field as organizer, counsellor or campaign 
manager. 4386 SURVEY. 


CONSCIENTIOUS young lady with in- 
itiative and executive ability is available 
as sewing and dressmaking instructress after 
January fifteenth. Experienced. 4385 Survey. 


YOUNG Woman desires position, Private 
Secretary to woman traveling abroad next 
summer. References. 4382 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Position as Superintendent, 


| by registered graduate nurse with wide ex- 
perience in institutional, social and welfare 


work. Has tact and personality; American; 
Protestant; high credentials. 4389 Survey. 


< 


_—_——- 


FREE HOSPITAL INFORMATIO. 
‘BUREAU SO ae 
The Association of American Nurses 
Training Schools offers FREE INFORMA- — 
TION to parents and young women in- — 
terested in~ learning about the training — 
necessary to become a State Registered 
Graduate Nurse. The catalogue of any 
accredited hospital training school for nurses — 
in the United States or Canada is sent by the © 
Association FREE to student or parent. — 
The expert advice of the Association is 
given regarding the relative standing of all © 
hospitals. This service is entirely free and 
reliable. It is maintained by the annual 
dues of the accredited hospitals which are — 
members of this Association. 


PHYSICIANS AND GRADUATE 
NURSES 


who are interested in post-graduate work 
may write us for information regarding 
medical, laboratory, nurses’ and dietetic. 
post-graduate courses, 


ANY ACCREDITED HOSPITAL ~ 


which is not now a member of the Asso- 
ciation’ is asked to write us and full in- 
formation regarding the Association and 
our application blanks will be forwarded. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


(Official Headquarters for advice and free 
information regarding all hospitals located 
anywhere in the United States and Can- 
ada), 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU 


‘ 

The Intercollegiate Bureau places execu- — 
tives, secretaries, research, editorial and — 
social workers, teachers, statisticians, in- 
vestigators and general office workers. 299 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


\ 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- — 
vate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
cation Service, Steger Building, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“‘Home-Making as a Profession’’ 


{s a 100-pp. ill, handbook—it’s FREE. Home s 
Domestie Sclence courses, fitting for many well- =i 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. St., Chleage 


ESE ARCH: We assist in preparing ~— 

* special articles, papers, P 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR’S RHSHARCH BUBRBADU, 500 Ave- 
ane, New York. ‘ t 


ao 


MSS. WANTED 


_ Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing — 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, — 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. — 


FOR THE HOME 


FOR PROFIT.” 
Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St,, C 


JOSEPH K. HART, 


ill accept engagements for addresses in North Carolina, 
outh Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama between 
an. 28 and Feb. 22, 1923. Expenses of lectures will 
> small as Dr. Hart will be im the territory named. 


‘For dates and terms, address 
‘THE SURVEY 


12 E. 19th Street New York 


Church Wants Loan 


Of not less than $500, and not 
over $1,000 wanted by church. To 
run six months or more. Will 
pay legal rate in this State, 10 
per cent. 

’ For particulars write L. L. S. 
1406 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ve, 


_. TOURS AND TRAVEL 


ree Tour of Europe The, reonrer nt ae 


small: 
iven a free trip to Europe. Educational 


ours, 160 B. College St., Oberlin, O. 


FF Superb Routes. Bx- 
as Summer 1923 perienced leadership. 


imited number. For details write Robert a 
rowning, aya Elm St., Oberlin, O. 


j 
3 STATIONERY 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND: 100 Note- 
eads 542 x 8% and 75 Envelopes, white 
f gray, printed. $2.00 delivered. Franklin 
rintery, Warner, New Hampshire. 


‘CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


fity centa a line, for four insertions; 
‘ copy to remain unchanged. 


AND THH PUBLIC SCHOOLS.» 
ornia School Milk Survey. 
ouncil, 216 Pine St., San 


YEES’ Morvan BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS ; Their 
stares Methods and Administration. 
ee and Bloomfield, 6 Beacon St., Boston, 

, Mass. Price $1.00. 


ASPROTS oF PuBLIO MATURNITY AND 

vT Cakw IN BHRLIN AND STOCKHOLM. By 
eatta Dipney Hunt, Walnut Lane, Bryn 
wr, 


Ww THE BupGweT FamMusms Save ann HAvE—the 
ere system explained (5 cents); How John 
Mary Live’ and Save on $35 a Week—a 
5 budget plan (10 cents); Weekly Allow- 
anak ae Ge ceteie Ao” Benesl 
es| cents). Am. 
Economics, $49 East 58 S8t., Chicago. 


UNION. 


5 Park Square, 


“fer four insertions; copy to 
unchanged, 


A etaana of Nursing shows the 
the bet- 


@ year; 
mittee for Men- 
ork. 


| DISTINCTIVE 


—Supplemental’ 


Complete free information on re- - 


‘SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Course Subject 


12. The Teeth In Relation to the on of the Body..... 


13, Parentage and the Care of the Chi 
14, The History and Appreciation of praevils Mae 
15. The Achievements of Contemporary Science. . 
16. Seminar in Aristotle............e.25.0e sees 
10. An Outtine of History (Jan, 3-Feb. 7)...... 
17. Forces in American Life (Feb. 14-Mar. 21). . 
18. Modern Jewish Literature. ..............02-2505 
19, Psychology Applied to repeal Deyelopmient. . 
20. An Anthropological Study of Religion.............- 
21. Dietetics. Our Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. . 


11.° An Outline of Literature (Jan. 7-Feb. 11). ........,.. 


The Symphony Players of N. Y. (Feb. 18-Mar. 18) 


Register at 239 E. 14th St., 7-9 p.m. Karslacion free to first sessions of courses 
12-14, 16, 18-21. 


GUARANTEED FINEST 


Indian River Oranges 


and Grapefruit 
Fully ripened on trees and then shipped 
direct in quantities to suit family needs. 
Write and let us send details 


VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES. 
BOX 271 Cocoa, Indian River, Fla. 


Stratus oF BREADWINNING 


Tas WAMILY 
Women. A Study of Material in the Census 
Schedules of a Selected Locality. Bulletin 


of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Price, 10 cents. 


UNBMPLOYMENT. A Great Dbreruay to 
Solve the Problem. By J. W. Petavel, 
Atulchandra Bhattacharyya. Calcutta Uni. 
versity Press, Senate House, Calcutta, 

PHILOSOPHY OF THH UNIFORM SMALL LOAN 
Law. By Walter S. Hilborn. Division 
of Remedial Loans, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 180 Hast 22d St,. New York. Price 
10 cents. é 

ALCOHOLIC PSYCHOSHS BrFroRH AND AFTER 
PROHIBITION. By Horatio M. Pollack, Ph. 
D. iy ae from The State Hospital 
Quarter November, 1922. State Hos- 
pitals Press, Utica, N. ¥. 

FHATURES or THE VIR- 

GINIA BupeeT Systmm. By BH. Lee Trinkle. 

An Address Delivered before the Govern- 

ors’ Conference, December, 1922, . Press 

2 Virginia State Penitentiary, Richmond, 
a. 


Foop For TH Famity. Concise, Practical 
Suggestions for Feeding the Family ‘Prop- 
erly with Especial Hmphasis on Health 
and Economy. Association for Improving 
the Conditions of The Poor, 105 Wast 
22d St., New York. Price, 25 cents. 

How To Run Coau. Suggestions for a Plan 
of Public Ownership, Public Control and 
Democratic Management in the Coal In- 
dustry. Nationalization Research Com- 
mittee, United Mine Workers of America. 


PROBLOMS CONFRONTING THE PETROLBUM IN- 
pusTRY. By A. C. Bedford. An address 
before the American Petroleum Institute, 
December, 1922. Mr. A. C. Bedford, 26 
Broadway, New York. 


COOPERATION AND THD PROBLEM OF UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. Issued by “Capital” in Sup- 
port of the Calcutta Hundred Citizens’ Ap- 
peal and University Poverty Problem 
Study. .1, Commercial Buildings, Cal- 
cutta. Price, 6 Annas. s 

‘arenes eet CHILD Puacine Law. Text 

d Full Bxplanation of the Act Regu- 
inting Placement of Children in Foster 
Homes. State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 306 State Capitol, Atlanta. 

THe New RwADING PusLic. By Sidney Dark. 
A Lecture Delivered Under the Auspices 
of The Society of Bookmen. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Mu- 
seum Street, London. Price, 1s. net. 

By Kath- 

erine M. Cook. Bulletin No. 10, U. 8. 

Bureau of Education. Superintendent of 

Documents, Government Printing Office, 

Washington. Price, (ae cents. 


LABOR TEMPLE SCHOOL 
239 East 14th St., New York 


- Winter Schedule, Jan, 8—Mar. 18, 1923 


Teacher Evening Hour Fee 
ee Dr. Malevanchik.......:..,.Monday 7.30 $3.00 
wea ters Dre Liber, 3.2.5.5. sak 30 3.00 

eee cs ‘ - Tuesday 7.30 4.00 
Sy 8.30 2.50 
We ednesday 7.30 1,50 
8.30 1.50 
Ns 8.30 1.50 
.. Thursday 7.30 1.50 
Wel ee 8.30 4.00 
Friday 7.30 1.50. 
: xe Awe 8.30 3.00 
ad Dr. ... Sunday 5.00 = 1.50 
ne 5.00. 1.25 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


People’s Symphony Announce Six Concerts for Students 
and Workers at the Washington Irving H. S. Auditorium 


ST. CECILIA CHORUS 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
HANS LETZ QUARTET 

HARMATI STRING QUARTET 

NEW YORK STRING QUARTET 


and a well known Trio 


FRI. EVES,, JAN. 19—-FEBR. 16—MAR. 23—APR. 27 
—MAY 25—JUNE 22 


ONE DOLLAR 


For all six concerts. Send dollar bill, check or money 
order to. PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


27 West 8th Street, New York 


Nmw YorK Sratn Luacunr or Women Vor- 
ERS: Annual Convention. Hotel Ten 
Eyck, Albany, January 16-17. Secretary, 
Miss Mary Childs Nerney, Rooms 1623- 
1625 Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


TusKncren Necro CONFERHNCH: Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., January 17. 


PENNSYLVANIA TUBERCULOSIS Socimty:  An- 
nual Conference. Harrisburg, January 17- 
19. Secretary, Arthur M. Dewees, 10 
South 18th St., Philadelphia. 


Norra CAROLINA STATH ASSOCIATION OF 
CounTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC WHL- 
FARB:, Raleigh, January 24. 


NorTtTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL 
Servicn: Raleigh, January 24-25. Secre- 
tary, W. B. Sanders, Chapel Hill. 


PHNNSYLVANIA STATH ASSOCIATION OF PRO- 
BATION OFFICERS: Johnstown, February 8- 


PHNNSYLVANIA STATH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WorK: Johnstown, February 8-10.  Sec- 
retary. Kenneth L. M. Pray, 419 South 
15th St., Philadelphia. 


INDIANA STaTH TUBERCULOSIS CONFERENCE: 
Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, February 138- 
14, Secretary, M. A. Auerbach, Indiana 
Tuberculosis Association, 1134-37 | Pythian 
Building, Indianapolis. 


ALABAMA STATE CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WorK: Montgomery, February 18-20. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. F. M. Blynd, 517 Jefferson 
County Bank Building, Birmingham. 


NATIONAL LHAGUEH OF WOMEN VorTeRS. Annual 
Convention. Des Moines, Iowa, April 9-14 


SPRING CONVENTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL HN- 
GINEERS. Cincinnati, April 18-20. Publicity 
Director, James T. Grady, Room 601, 29 
West 39th St., New York. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Annual 
Conference. Hot Springs, Ark., April 23-28. 
Secretary, Carl H. Milan, 78 East Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


NATIONAL FIRB PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 
Annual aeeune The Drake Hotel, Chicago 
(North Side), May 9-10. BHxecutive Office, 
87 Milk shit Boston. 


On the Great White Star “S. S. Baltic” Summer Cou ! 
_ to the Holy Land, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Spain, Italy, Etc. 


61 DAYS ae $600 and up 


Starting June 27, 1923. 


A Surpassing Summer Vacation Opportunity _ 


for Ministers, College Professors, Teachers and Business Men. 


Ideal Summer Weather on Ship Board 


With the Average Temperature on Shore lower than Boston, New York or St. Louis. Nights Cool. 
Practically No Humidity es 
' Luxurious White 
Cla k’s 20th ar a z Star Trans-Atlan- 
Cruise to the : . a sos tel einen aie 


ie ‘S. 8. BALTIC” 
STOP-OVERS 


IN EUROPE 


Return tickets 
first class, good 
on Adriatic, 
Baltic, Cedric, 
Celtic, etc. 


UNTIL 
JAN. 1, 1924 


23,876 tons a% regis. i 
ter. - Three great 
Promenade Decks— 
Sumptuous © Public | 
Rooms, 24 suites 
with Private Bath, — 


THE CLIMAX i 
c¢ ORS tinue 

LUXURIOUS — 
‘TRAVEL 


A FASCINATING ITIN ERARY 


Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Cordova, Genie and the ‘Athambray, Gibraltar, Algiers, Athen (Corinth, 
Eleusis), Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bethany (Nazareth, Sea of Galilee, Samaria, ete.), Alexan- — 
dria, Cairo, Naples, Pompeii, Rome (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Monte vue sash « maby and 
the Battlefields, London, etc.),; Liverpool to New York. 


D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D., Author of “The Mediterranean Traveler” and Managing Director ae 
_Clark’s Orient Cruise of 1922, and “Round the World” Cruise of 1923, is organizing a party 
of Survey readers. Why not take advantage of this remarkable opportunity and spend your vaca- 


tion months visiting the most fascinating countries of the world? No travel worries—just rest and ie 


enjoyment. Rates include regular shore trips, lan dings, drives, hea hotels, | a te fees, le ete.— 
Pine first class. 


We Invite Survey Readers to Join Our Party 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET (yo pages) AND SHIP DIAGRAM SENT FREE POSTPAID. 


ese A Few Vacant Rooms are available on our Mediterranean Cruise, February 3, 1923, ond our ¢ 
Round the World Cruise, January 22, 1923. Ln i aims 


Address: Clark Cruise, care of the Survey, 112 E. 19th St, New York City. i is 


